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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


KANT’S A PRIORI ELEMENTS OF THE UNDER- 
STANDING AS CONDITIONS OF EXPERIENCE. 


HE heart of the critical philosophy is now bare before us. 

In the progress of answering the general problem of the 
Critique, Kant has been compelled to analyze the constitution of 
knowledge and to vindicate its @ priori factors. This transcen- 
dental deduction, “which had never even occurred to anyone 
are was the most difficult task ever undertaken in aid 
of metaphysic.”’' It must, therefore, be most carefully examined 
by anyone who would estimate the actual worth of Kant’s philos- 
ophy. And by way of preparation for this critical evaluation of 
the transcendental deduction, it will be advantageous to reflect 
for a moment upon the historical and psychological conditions of 
the genesis of the problem of which the deduction is the solution. 
For Kant, at least, the problem was absolutely inevitable. 
The development of his philosophic thought, as culminating in 
the Critigue, has been fully described in the preceding articles. 
Here it is only necessary to recall that, even in the so-called 
empirical period, that development never escaped the embrace of 
rationalism, which was the plastic principle throughout. But the 
rationalism of the Nova Dilucidatio of 1775 differs from that of the 
Dissertation of 1770, and still more from that of the Critique of 
1781. In general, the essence of rationalism consists in the 
dogma that reason can give us real knowledge without the 
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codperation of sense-impressions. This general tenet of all 
rationalists was never surrendered by Kant. But it may be main- 
tained that rational knowledge is either derived from the logical 
laws of thought, or from a larger system of universal and neces- 
sary elements of thought, be these elements mere notions, or 
explicit laws or principles. The one may be designated logical, 
the other, epistemological, rationalism. From logical rationalism, 
of which Wolff’s system may be taken as the type, we found Kant 
already breaking away in the Nova Dilucidatio. And in the 
brilliant group of works belonging to the next decade, he renoun- 
ces all allegiance to it. But, as the preceding articles showed, 
underneath his contempt for logical rationalism and his marked 
preference for empirical methods, lay esconced that form of 
rationalism, which is here called epistemological. This he re- 
tained to the end, as both Analytic and 4:sthetic prove. Buta 
rationalist, again, may assert that reason gives a complete and 
exhaustive knowledge of things, or only a sketch of their general 
characteristics. Thus we have material and formal rationalism, 
to which Wolff and Kant, respectively, stand in the same relation 
as towards logical and epistemological rationalism. That Kant, 
even in the so-called empirical phase of his development, adhered 
to formal and epistemological rationalism, which, however, the 
nature of his employment then kept in abeyance, the preceding 
article has furnished grounds for believing. He repudiated logical 
rationalism, which professed to deduce the causal relation from a 
law of logic. He repudiated material rationalism, which pro- 


" fessed to reconstruct the actual world in thought, whether logical 


or still more general. Facts—causal facts among them—can be 
known only by experience. But that does not exclude the be- 
lief, which Kant still cherished and ultimately embodied in the 
Critique, that reason supplies ultimate notions and_ principles 
which are valid of the real world. The question of their validity 
is, however, not a subject of discussion or doubt prior to 1770. 
The a priori origin, itself an inherited dogma, carried with it the 
associated traditional belief in objective validity. And Kant’s be- 
lief might never have been disturbed but for the breach made in 
the objective world itself by his discovery of the equality and 
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opposition of sense and understanding and his resolution of the 
one real universe into a mundus intelligibilis and a mundus sensi- 
bilis. Under this metaphysical hypothesis, knowledge was ex- 
plained, as to its validity, in two opposite ways. The validity of 
rational notions and laws rested, as before, on their a priori 
origin. But the validity of mathematics, a kind of sense-knowl- 
edge, rested on the fact that space was the form of every sensible 
object, which, both in matter and form, was mere presentation of 
ours. Space makes the objects (so far as their form is con- 
cerned), therefore the laws of space are valid of objects. It is 
true that space, like notions of the understanding, is a priort. 
But this is not the ground of its objective validity. The question 
of objective validity, however, being once raised and answered 
with regard to a priori forms of sense, could not but arise with 
regard to @ priori notions when once reflection, already so far 
advanced, was able to overcome the inert acquiescence in this 
residuum of Wolff’s rationalism. And two years after the Dis- 
sertation, it is formulated in that oft-quoted letter to Herz. The 
answer was found in the consideration that @ priori notions can 
refer to objects only if all objects are (as the Dissertation asserted 
of sense-objects) appearances to us—sense presentations in our 
synthetic or combining self-consciousness. This, however, is the 
abandonment of that realistic rationalism which Kant had re- 
tained from his Wolffian inheritance long after surrendering 
Wolff's logical and material rationalism. The change was 
brought about, as has been already shown, by the intervention 
and aid of Hume. It is elaborated in the transcendental deduction. 
But Kant still remains a rationalist—a formal, epistemological, 
phenomenalistic rationalist. 

Now, I maintain, it was to save this rationalism that the whole 
Analytic was composed. The transcendental deduction was ab- 
solutely necessary for Kant, because, but of course only because, he 
set out with the fundamental dogma of rationalism, which, amid 
all the changing phases of his thought, he could never bring himself 
to surrender. The transcendental deduction is his elaborate apology 
for as much of Wolff's rationalism as reflection did not compel 
him to throw away. The residuum is accepted, not on evidence, 
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but because it is there. The deduction shows how the uni- 
verse must be constituted in order to make room for its presence. 
Meantime no one can see what right this rudimentary survival of 
thought has to exist, much less to demand the reconstruction of 
the world for its special accommodation. 

To explain Kant is to trace the historical derivation of his 
problem. And what is here claimed is that but for the unproven 
assumptions he brought with him from traditional thought, there 
could have been no such problem as that of the transcendental 
deduction, and no need of the Analytic asa whole. Kant be- 
longed to an age of mathematical culture, and came from the 
philosophical school of Leibniz and Wolff. He followed the 
Zeitgeist in assuming that the organism of knowledge had for its 
soul a system of a priori determinations, which formed the uni- 
versal and necessary principles of all experience and of every 
science. What function he assigned them in experience will be 
considered presently. Here it is to be noted that the axioms of 
mathematics, the laws of logic, and the general postulates of 
physics, were referred by Kant to the independent origination of 
the mind. But that the mind should legislate a priori for nature, 
should lay down laws which are objectively valid in the world of 
space and motion, is a fact so wonderful that it calls for explana- 
tion. Hence, the transcendental deduction. Kant reiterates 
that this is the motive for it. In his excellent summary at the 
close of the deduction in the first edition, he begins by saying 
that knowledge has to deal, not with things in themselves, but 
with phenomena only, for otherwise ‘‘ we could have no concepts 
a priori of them.” ' And near the close of the deduction in the 
second edition, it is stated that “the possibility of the categories 
has been established as a priori cognitions of objects of percep- 
tion in general.""* So also in entering upon the transcendental 
deduction he at once apologizes for its ‘inevitable difficulty,’ 
and vindicates its ‘inevitable necessity’ by asserting that “ we 
have either to surrender altogether all claims to a knowledge 
through pure reason or to bring this critical investigation to perfec- 
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tion.”! The ‘critical investigation’ shows that some knowledge 
is possible a priori, because all knowledge is produced by a@ priori 
functions of the understanding in the synthesis of presentations 
of sense. Wecan know a priori the modes of synthesis through 
which self-consciousness makes all knowledge possible. And 
that the vindication of such @ priori knowledge is the motive and 
object of the transcendental deduction is again repeated in the 
Prolegomena: “The principles of possible experience are then at 
the same time universal laws of nature, which can be cognized 
a priort. And thus the problem in our second question, How ts 
the pure science of nature possible ? is solved.””* And the larger part 
of the Axalytic, the part following the transcendental deduction of 
the categories, is devoted to an exposition of the principles which 
form the elements of the pure science of nature.° 

On the side of @ priori science then (to say nothing as yet of 
the a priori in ordinary experience), Kant’s problem is simply an 
inheritance from a rationalistic mode of thought now happily ob- 
solete. It was a problem conditioned by two assumptions, either 
or both of which might be disputed. Given the existence of real 
things apart from my consciousness, and given in my conscious- 
ness reason-originated knowledge about those things : such were 
the original data of Kant’s problem. But they were manifestly 
incompatible, and one or other, if not both, must be given up. 
Repudiate a priort knowledge, and then the difficulty vanishes, 
for, as Kant pointed out in the letter to Herz, empirical knowledge 


'III, 109 (79). 

2423 [IV, 54(81)]. See also the Refexionen, II, 281 (no. 983). 

§ Kant occasionally and sporadically asserts (as already remarked in the preced- 
ing article) that the transcendental deduction is a vindication of mathematics, as 
well as of pure physic and experience. See III, 108(78), 151-2(137-9), 157-8 
(144-6). As the Analytic shows that all knowledge depends upon the synthesis of 
self-consciousness, through functions designated by the categories, Kant cannot leave 
mathematical knowledge, which the .£sthetic explained independently, any longer 
aloof from the Ama/ytic. But, as a matter of fact, no further explanation or vindication of 
mathematics is offered, as may be seen by consulting the ‘‘ axioms of perception,’’ 
when the subject is brought to a final focus. And with most helpful inconsistency, 
Kant himself tells us: ‘‘ Mathematical principles do not belong to this part of our 
discussion (i.¢., the Analytic), because they are derived from perception, and not 
from the pure concept of the understanding ”’ [III, 147-8(132). They are in- 
troduced to give the system an appearance of completeness and symmetry. 
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refers to things because it is the counterpart of the manner in 
which they affect us. Kant, however, took the other alternative. 
Holding fast to a priort knowledge, he turned the independent 
thing into an appearance to us. Of such an object, of course, it 
might be known a friori that it must conform to the laws of our 
apprehension of objects. But with this transformation of reality 
into representation, there is really no problem for the transcenden- 
tal deduction to solve. Once realize that by object és meant an 
ordered complex of sense presentations, and the question as to 
how a priori notions can refer to objects is meaningless. This 
question presupposes a naive realism, which is surrendered by 
that definition of object. Henceforth, there is no such thing as 
the reference of a priori notions to independent realities. Instead 
of it you have what can be seen without any transcendental de- 
duction, the @ priori or innate functions of self-consciousness in 
producing the representation of an object, which functions may 
presumably be known by reflexion upon the finished process. 
Kant’s transcendental deduction, or proof of how subjective con- 
ditions of thought have objective validity, has therefore a genuine 
meaning only for that realistic rationalism which is still found in 
the Dissertation, but which is surrendered by the Critique even in 
the 4sthetic. Inthe phenomenalistic rationalism ‘of the later work, 
the question is retained, but in a new and still more suspicious 
form. Subjective is put for contingent, and objective for universal 
and necessary, and it is then asked how subjective associations 
of perceptions can be turned into objective connections. The 
answer (which must be considered further on) is that this (more 
than dubious) result is due to the logical functions of judging 
under the unity of self-consciousness. 

But the dilemma of Kant—how a Priori knowledge in the 
mind could be valid of things in the real world—might have 
been avoided altogether, if he had but seriously considered the 
question whether as a matter of fact we possess such a friort 
knowledge. For the dilemma, as it stood, Kant’s solution is no 
solution. Kant metamorphoses the real world into our knowl- 
edge of the real world—nature into our experience of objects—and 
then asserts that we can know a friori what we put a friori into 
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such knowledge or experience. This maxim of the critical 
philosophy undoubtedly disposes of the issue, which on that very 
account, however, is seen to be an artificial issue. The Dives of 
the outer world crosses the great gulf separating him from the 
pure notions that lie in Abraham’s bosom by becoming himself a 
creature of thought. But the gulf is only an imaginary one. 
That a priori fabric of the spiritual world is itself a figment. Our 
datum is neither a priort knowledge, nor independent realities, nor 
yet both together, but only this: We know objects. That we 
do not know them prior to, or apart from, sense-impressions, has 
been shown in the preceding articles, though it was also shown 
that knowledge is not therefore identical with sense-impressions. 
And this contention, so far as the Analytic is concerned, might 
readily be admitted by Kant. For the a priori knowledge there 
specified, as constitutive of the pure science of nature, consists of 
but a small number of propositions, not one of which will stand 
the touch of critical tests. The principle of the axioms of pure 
perception, all perceptions are extensive quantities, is really an 
analytical proposition, the meaning being that perceptions in 
space and time are spatial and temporal perceptions. The prin- 
ciple of the anticipations of sense-perception, in all phenomena, 
the rea/, which is an object of sensation, has intensive quantity, 
or a degree, is, if not surreptitiously derived from the constitution 
of space, simply a generalization of observations. The analogies 
of experience, as will be shown in detail hereafter, are but 
hypotheses which serve to colligate chaotic facts. And the 
postulates of empirical thinking in general are mere definitions of 
possibility, actuality, and necessity. Where, then, is that system 
of a priori principles, that pure science of nature, which the 
Analytic was written to vindicate? Even according to the 
showing of that work itself, the system has dwindled to one 
proposition about substantiality, and another about causality, the 
a priori character of which will hereafter be disproved. 

But it has been already stated that Kant inherited the theory 
of a priori thought, not only in the form of fundamental principles 
for the demonstrative sciences, but also as ordering categories or 
combining functions in every sensuous experience. This most 
important aspect of the theory has now to be considered. 
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“When artists speak of Nature,” said Goethe, “they endow 
it, but unconsciously endow it, with intelligence. So is it with all 
those who glorify experience exclusively: they fail to see that 
experience ts only the half of eaperience.” To have stamped this 
aphorism upon the, philosophic consciousness of the modern 
world is the imperishable achievement of Kant, and that altogether 
apart from the official proof of it contained in the transcendental 
deduction of the categories. In fact, this general conception of 
experience, as a complex of sense-elements ordered by thought, 
is an inherited presupposition of the critical philosophy. And 
the reference of all sense-presentations to oxe combining self-con- 
sciousness would scarcely have served to demonstrate the pre- 
supposition to any one who held that the combining functions of 
that self-consciousness never got beyond the spatial and temporal 
arrangements given in, or suggested by, the presentations them- 
selves. That ‘experience is only the half of experience " is the 
postulate, rather than the result of the Critique, which, in fact, 
opens with that declaration: ‘“ Though all our knowledge begins 
with experience, it does not, therefore, originate from experience. 

For it may well be that experience itself is a complex of impres- 
sions received through sense, and of elements originated by the 
mind itself.” Thus not sensibility alone, but sensibility as sub- 

jugated by the functions of the understanding is at the very out- 
set implied to be the source of real knowledge. Kant is already 

at one with the empiricist, that all knowledge begins with sense- 

impressions, but also at one with the rationalist, that understand- 

ing contributes elements to the constitution of knowledge. It is 

his antecedent ideal of knowledge, derived as that is from ration- 

alism, that gives point to the observation: ‘ Were experience 

nothing but a conglomerate of perceptions, it would contain 

nothing which was not of empirical origin.’’' That experience 

contains @ priori constituents is not more clearly asserted in the 

Analytic than in the introductory paragraphs of the Critique. 

Here it is mixed up with the question of an a priori knowledge, 

| which is something altogether apart from experience, whereas in 
the Analytic the ‘transcendental deduction’ is devoted to the 

1 Kant’s Reflexionen, 11, 281 (no. 983). 
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a priori of experience and the ‘principles’ to the @ prion 
knowledge which is independent of experience. 

Still the point remains, that the Critique set out with a concep- 
tion of knowledge and experience borrowed from rationalism, and 
to this alone the necessity of a transcendental deduction is owing. 
What is presupposed is that individual experiences of sense are 
submitted to mind-originated laws, which, as principles of connec- 
tion, endow them with universality and necessity. Apart from 
this intellectual prius, all experience would be uncertain, contin- 
gent, subjective. The one function of the a priori is described 
by Kant in two slightly different ways. Following Leibniz, he 
treats it as the source of the formal or subjective certainty of all 
experiential knowledge, on the ground that such experience must 
always be subsumed under, or connected with, @ priori first prin- 
ciples. Without these, human knowledge would sink to the level 
of that blind association of impressions which constituted, in the 
rationalist’s opinion, the peculiar experience of the brutes. On 
the other hand, Kant proclaims an apparently new function for 
the a priori, in making it the sole source of the objective order of 
nature. Since, however, Kant means by ‘nature’ only a com- 
plex of sense presentations, and by ‘ objective’ only universally 
valid, it will be seen that in spite of this new and misleading 
phraseology’ the Leibnizian function of the a priori is still pre- 
served. It is the source of a universal and necessary synthesis 
in the order of sense-presentations. That experience is made up 
of such universal and necessary conjunctions, Kant assumes to be 
a fact recognized by everybody. He nowhere offers the slightest 
proof of it, though it is the basis of much of the Critique, and 
Kant’s own epistemology zz nuce. As Reinhold has well said: 
“Experience is properly speaking the final ground, the founda- 
tion, upon which the glorious structure of the Critique of Pure 
Reason has been reared. The view of perceptions being connected 
in a regular and necessarily determined order, which is accepted 
as a fact, forms the basis of the Kantian system.’? 


' This perversion of language is especially common in the Prolegomena. See also 
Reflexionen, U1, 284-288 (especially nos. 985, 990, 991, 992). 
* Beitrage, 1, 287. 
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That “ experience is only the half of experience’’ is no doubt 
a profound truth. If this were all that Kant had borrowed 
from the older rationalism, one could have no other feeling than 
that of gratitude for the loan. In that case, his problem would 
have been to determine the nature and the functions of the two 
halves of experience. And it is absolutely indispensable that 
mental science should separate in experience what is actually 
experienced, and what is inferred or added by thought. But 
Kant no more succeded ir. this undertaking than his one-sided 
rationalistic and empirical predecessors. If the problem is to be 
solved scientifically, it can be only by means of such quantitative 
experiments as are nowadays carried on in psychological labora- 
tories. The experimental psychologist endeavors, by methods 
of elimination, to determine the undiluted deliverances of sen- 
sibility in any given perception, whose residuum, of course, will 
then be regarded as the contribution of thought. But Kant, like 
a genuine rationalist, began at the other end, and began with a 
dogmatic assumption. Discarding the field of sense, in which 
alone experimentation according to scientific methods is possible 
and definite results obtainable, he essayed to determine by means 
of an artificial and irrelevant logic what elements thought con- 
tributed to experience. And along with this error in procedure, 
he was always under the influence of the rationalist’s antipathy to 
sense and distrust of experience, which led him to the funda- 
mental but baseless dogma that the order, synthesis, or necessary 
validity of the facts of perception is not given in the facts them- 
selves, but superimposed upon them by the spontaneity of the 
understanding. In dealing with experience, Kant, under the 
sway of rationalism, neglected what was sensational in origin for 
what he supposed extra-sensational, and what was empirical in 
validity for what he supposed metempirical. If Goethe is right 
in the observation that through Kant the old main problem of 
philosophy was renewed: How much the ego and how much, 
on the other hand, the non-ego contribute to our spiritual being, 
that is, to our knowledge and experience—it is renewed in a 
form and spirit that make Kant's solution unacceptable to an age 
that has burst the bonds of dogmatic rationalism. 
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What is above all needed is an exact determination of the 
sense elements in our perception of the external world. Kant 
characterizes them formally as ‘matter,’ as ‘chaos,’ as ‘ contin- 
gent,’ because his previous assumption is that understanding 
gives them ‘form,’ ‘order,’ and ‘necessary validity.’ But 
these formal deseriptions, though they leave the way open for 
the rationalist’s dogma, tell us little about the nature or the func- 
tions of the sense-elements themselves. And what they do 
imply cannot for a moment be granted, and would not, in any 
but an age of one-sided abstractions, be assumed even by a ration- 
alist. For Kant’s discovery (it was little less) of the function of 
the unity of apperception in the generation of the consciousness 
of objects may very well be accepted without making it the sole 
source of objectivity. There is no perception of an object with- 
out synthesis, and no synthesis apart from a unitary self-conscious- 
ness, that holds together the presentative and representative ele- 
ments ; but this condition, precedent to objective perception, does 
not itself constitute objectivity. It is on the sense-presentations 
themselves that attention must be concentrated, though Kant un- 
fortunately overlooked them. They are not to be treated as 
meaningless, passive, disconnected units. For they are already 
pregnant with those real things with which in fact popular thought 
identifies them, and from which science and philosophy elaborate 
the notion of unchanging substance. As the notion of perma- 
nent substance is not originally projected from us into the objec- 
tive world, but, as the history of science shows, acquired by 
complex reflection upon the individualized yet more or less per- 
ishable and changeable things of experience, beyond which the 
thought of the vast majority of mankind has not yet advanced, 
so those things themselves are, as psychological analysis reveals, 
simply the hypostatization in every case of a complex of sense- 
presentations, characterized, in the first place, by their independ- 
ence of our volition, and, secondly, by the manner of their con- 
nection with one another in space and time, in virtue of which 
they exhibit a spatial unity and a temporal continuity. But this 
hypostatization could never have taken place, unless along with 
involuntary presentations, characterized by spatial and temporal 
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coherence, we possessed a unity of self-consciousness which en- 
abled us to hold the presentations together and suggested for 
them an independent existence like that revealed to us in the 
consciousness of our own voluntary thought and action. From 
the self-conscious synthesis of certain simultaneous and suc- 
cessive associations, arises the notion of object. Of all the 
conditions involved, Kant sees none but the combining unity of 
self-consciousness. The involuntary origination of the presen- 
tations and their connection had been brought out by Kant's 
British predecessors. This involuntariness Kant ignores alto- 
gether, though it is of the utmost importance in the development 
of the objective consciousness. And as regards the connection 
of presentations, Kant overlooks altogether the coherence which 
enables them, while remaining one group, to change their position 
relatively to other groups in space, though this is the most con- 
spicuous feature in our ordinary experience of an object. And 
for the continuity or steadiness of their changes in time, Kant 
substitutes the opposite hypothesis of a permanency in time, 
which, though characteristic of the philosophic conception of sub- 
stance, is no part of an ordinary experience or knowledge of 
things as objects. 

It will probably be objected that such criticism of Kant is un- 
just, as his purpose ostensibly and really was to make a survey 
and examination of the resources of pure reason, or the a priori 
elements of experience. And nominally at least this observation 
is perfectly just. But what is here maintained is not only that 
Kant’s distinction between a priori and a posteriori is altogether 
untenable, but that his method of determining the @ priori ele- 
ments of experience constantly led him to attribute to them 
functions which an antecedent analysis of the a /osteriori ele- 
ments would have shown to be sense given. That perception 
of an objective world is impossible without a combining unity of 
self-consciousness, is a great and imperishable discovery of Kant'’s ; 
but that the objective world we perceive is therefore constituted 
(so far at least as its objectivity is concerned) by what Beck very 
properly calls the synthetico-objective unity of self-consciousness, 
is no more true than the assertion that we live on air because 
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we cannot live without it. What the mind does contribute to 
perception can be determined only by a careful analysis of the 
act of perceiving in all its aspects. Such an analysis will 
show that the distinction between a@ priori and a posteriori is arbi- 
trary, and that whatever is truein the results, which Kant so 
elaborately spun out from an isolated study of the a priori, may 
be reached by simple reflection, and expressed in language as in- 
telligible as any other part of psychology. The fact that knowl- 
edge implies a unity of self-consciousness was settled once for all 
by Kant. The transcendental deduction, however, which would 
construct the fact, is to-day so much useless scaffolding. 

It may again be objected, that in his transcendental deduction 
Kant is dealing, not with objectivity in the old sense of reality, 
but in his own new sense of universal and necessary reality. And 
this, as before observed, is no doubt the kind of objectivity for 
which Kant consciously at leastaimsto account. Yet this attempt 
is open to all the criticisms hitherto made upon his general under- 
taking. He asserts that judgments of experience must be uni- 
versal and necessary. But, as already shown, this is mere tradi- 
tional assumption, the opposite of which seems to-day more 
probable. Then he asserts this universality and necessity must 
be derived from the understanding. Yet nothing but his ration- 
alistic antipathy to sense stands in the way of deriving these (sup- 
posed) characteristics from experience of sense. Next, by the aid 
of logic, he enumerates the functions of self-consciousness, by 
which in perception subjective associations are (supposed to be) 
turned into objective connections. But the list depends upon the 
twofold assumption that self-consciousness expresses itself in 
judging, and that judging was analyzed once for all in logic. The 
rationalist’s prejudice in favor of logic, which lies at the root of 
the entire deduction, is most strikingly exhibited in the Reflections. 
“The metamorphosis of empirical and special consciousness, 
which is merely subjective, into a consciousness which is universal 
and objective, belongs,” it is there declared, “‘ to logic.”’ Yet the 
fact of such metamorphosis has nowhere been established, and 
seems to rest on no other foundation than the rationalist’s assump- 

111, 280 (no. 981). 
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tion that understanding cannot come into play without producing 
the same universality and necessity which it imparts to the syllo- 
gism. We are told over and over again that experience is possi- 
ble only through judgments, that the materials of such judgments 
are empirical perceptions, that at first “they hold good merely 
for us (that is, for our subject), and we do not till afterwards give 
them a new reference (to an object), and desire that they shall 
always hold good for us and alike for everybody else.”” Objec- 
tive validity, reference to an object, is the same as “ necessary 
universality of application.”” And, conversely, ‘‘when we have 
reason to consider a judgment necessarily universal (which never 
depends upon perception, but upon the pure concept of the un- 
derstanding, under which the perception is subsumed), we must 
consider it objective also, that is, that it expresses not merely a 
reference of our perception to a subject, but a quality of the ob- 
ject.” Thus “the reference of perceptions to an object, and the 
knowledge of that object through the perceptions,” as well as the 
universal and necessary validity of the conjunction of perceptions, 
that is to say objectivity in the sense of thinghood, and objectivity 
in the sense of apodictic validity, are both alike, referred, and in 
the same act, produced by “the pure concept of the understand- 
ing under which the perception is subsumed,” or, as it is later 
and more correctly expressed, by some function of the combining 
unity of self-consciousness.' 

Now we have already seen that, though the unity of self-con- 
sciousness is the supreme condition for the development of the 
notion of objective reality or thinghood, it would be powerless in 
the absence of other conditions furnished by the sense-presenta- 
tions themselves. And the same remark will apply to objectivity 
in its other signification—universal and necessary validity—pro- 
vided such a signification is at all admissible. For, to assert that 
thought as well as sense enters into all experience, is not to assert 
that experience can furnish judgments of universal and necessary 
validity. This rationalistic dogma we have, in fact, in an earlier 
article adduced grounds for rejecting. But, allowing the dogma 
to pass here unquestioned, we shall not find it difficult to show 


1 Prolegomena 3 18 [IV, 47 (69)]. See also Reflexionen, II, 282 (no. 983). 
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that Kant cannot account for such objective reality or universal 
and necessary validity of empirical judgments. It cannot rest, he 
rightly sees, “‘ upon empirical, or in short sensuous conditions.” 
It does rest, he holds, “‘ upon a pure concept of the understand- 
ing,” upon a function of self-consciousness. As an illustration 
of (1) subjective and contingent judgments becoming (2) “ judg- 
ments of experience by superadded concepts of the understand- 
ing,” he gives the famous example : (1) ‘‘ When the sun shines on 
the stone, it grows warm,” and (2) “ The sun warms the stone.” 
But it ought surely to be evident that the first of these judgments 
is not a subjective and contingent judgment, or what Kant calls 
a judgment of perception, at all. And what is more surprising, 
Kant expressly says that there are judgments of perception which 
could never “become judgments of experience, even though a 
concept of the understanding were superadded, because they refer 
merely to feeling, which everybody knows to be merely subjec- 
tive, and which of course can never be attributed to the object, 
and consequently never become objective.”"" Of such untrans- 
formable judgments, which are “merely subjectively valid,” 
are the following: “The room is warm,” “ Sugar is sweet,” 
“ Wormwood is bitter.” If not with judgments like these, which 
most of us would hesitate to describe as “ merely subjectively 
valid,” where then do the transforming concepts begin to function? 
The answer, I think, cannot be gainsaid that with Kant they begin 
precisely where all flavor of subjectivity has left the judgment of 
perception, that is to say, precisely where that judgment has itself 
become universally objective. At that point, however, they are 
not needed. Nothing could show better than Kant’s own ex- 
ample that the concepts of the understanding, or functions of 
self-consciousness, do not change subjective and contingent judg- 
ments into objective and universally valid judgments. The so- 
called judgment of perception, ‘“‘when the sun shines on the 
stone, it grows warm,” contains as much universality and neces- 
sity as the so-called judgment of experience: “ The sun warms 
the stone.”” When Kant says the first judgment, however often 
I and others may have perceived it, “‘ contains no necessity, per- 


Prolegomena, 4 19, note [IV, 48 (78)]. 
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ceptions being only usually conjoined in this manner,” he has his 
eye fixed upon a rationalistic ideal (‘ necessity’) which the propo- 
sition does not realize, and so he overlooks the voucher which 
the proposition can claim, namely, not merely usual conjunction 
(‘‘ only usually conjoined ’’), but invariable experience, as reported 
by the race and verified by every living percipient. There is 
no other guarantee for the proposition: ‘‘ The sun warms the 
stone.” When Kant supposes that the mind, by informing the 
first judgment of perception with the category of cause, turns it 
into this judgment of experience, imparting to it necessary con- 
nection, universal validity, and real objectivity, he is carried aloof 
from the facts of the case by that abiding spirit of rationalism 
which so often, and so fatefully, distorted his naturally clear and 
unbiased vision. 

What the two propositions express is not the difference be- 
tween subjective and objective, contingent and necessary, par- 
ticular and universal, but the difference between two real aspects, 
both equally objective and universal, of the one common phe- 
nomenon. In the one case, ‘sunshine’ and ‘ stone-warmth’ are 
regarded as events sequent in time. In the other case, they are 
regarded as causally connected, the ‘ stone-warmth’ being pro- 
duced by the ‘sunshine.’ But the causal relation is not more 
objective and universal than the temporal sequence. It is in 
fact much more hypothetical, if cause be understood in the popu- 
lar sense of producing ground or source of the effect, as however 
it is not understood by Kant. Kant means by causation neces- 
sary sequence in time as determined by a category of the under- 
standing, or a function of self-consciousness. It will hereafter be 
shown that the consciousness of objective causation is due to the 
projection of our own wills into the things of the external world, 
and that the causal relation, whether taken in the popular sense 
of production, or in the scientific sense of invariable sequence, 
rests upon an hypothesis or postulate, and cannot therefore claim 
the same objective validity as an actual perception of temporal 
sequence with which Kant compares it. 

The general result is that, though we cannot say any proposi- 
tion of experience expresses a universal and necessary truth, yet 
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were this possible, propositions dealing with relations between 
cause and efiect would have no stronger validity than proposi- 
tions recording invariable sequences of events in time ; and that 
other conditions, empirical conditions (objective as well as sub- 
jective), in addition to the combining unity of self-consciousness 
are required for the generation of the notion of causality. 

With the abstract one-sidedness of rationalism and sensational- 
ism before him, it was an epoch-making thought of Kant’s, that 
both sense and understanding were operative in every experience. 
But as a descendant of the rationalistic school, Kant constantly 
overestimated the function of the understanding, while he neglected 
altogether to analyze the contributions of sense, being attracted 
to empiricism, not because it made sense a source of knowledge, 
but because of that limitation of knowledge consequent upon 
making sense a source whereby, in the transcendental deduction, 
he was enabled to vindicate the rights of rationalism. 

Understanding, or self-consciousness whose combining functions 
are designated the categories of the understanding, is not the 
begetter of objectivity, either in the common meaning of thing- 
hood, or in the Kantian meaning of necessary and universal valid- 
ity. We should have no consciousness of objects without a 
combining self-consciousness, though this alone is inadequate to 
produce it. If any judgments of experience have more than an 
empirical validity (as they have not), it has already been shown 
that this surplusage of authority is not derived from the @ priori 
judiciary of understanding. There remains only one other use and 
ground of Kant’s transcendental deduction. If experience is not 
made up of a universal and necessary synthesis of perceptions, it 
is, at any rate, a synthesis of perceptions. And, more and more, 
as years went by, it was on the indispensableness of understand- 
ing for the production of this synthesis, rather than on any other 
ground, that Kant based his transcendental deduction. This has 
already been illustrated in the foregoing exposition by quotations 
from the second edition ' of the Critique of Pure Reason, and from 
the Fortschritte, which was written two decades after the Critique. 
And in a most instructive and interesting correspondence, falling 


1 The fact of synthesis is not so prominent in the first edition. 
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about the middle of that interval, between Beck and Kant, which 
Professor Dilthey has recently brought to light,’ this view of the 
deduction is even more strongly expressed by Kant. Beck had 
forwarded to Kant the manuscript of his -r/autender Aussug, or 
explanatory abstract of the critical philosophy, which already 
reached as far as the Dialectic, with the earnest wish that Kant 
should read through the exposition of the transcendental deduc- 
tion and of the principles. In his reply, dated 16 October, 1792, 
Kant gives the following admirable summary of the ground and 
substance of his argumentation: “In my opinion, everything 
depends upon the fact that, since in the empirical notion of a 
synthetic whole, synthesis cannot be given by means of mere per- 
ceiving and apprehending, but can be given only through the 
ego’s combination of the manifold in the perception, and be repre- 
sented only in a pure consciousness, in general, therefore that 
combination and its functions must be subject to a priori rules of 
the mind which constitute the pure thinking of an object in gen- 
eral, or to the pure concept of the understanding. To this pure 
thinking or concept, the apprehension of the manifold must be 
subject, in so far as it [the concept] is the unifying factor in per- 
ception, and the condition of all possible experience of synthetic 
wholes or of every complex in which there is a synthesis. As 
such a condition, it gives rise to the a friort principles of experi- 
ence.”’? 

What is to be said of this account and defence of the transcen- 
dental deduction and the a friori principles? Precisely, I think, 
what has been said of so many other aspects of the same general 
doctrine. While it is perfectly true that there can be no synthesis 
(and in experience there is a synthesis of perceptions) without 
the comparing and combining activity of a unitary self-conscious- 
ness—and it is Kant’s undying renown to have proclaimed this 
truth—yet this self-consciousness does not of itself make the syn- 
theses of our perceptions, but it takes them or the ground of 
them from sensibility, which delivers to us, not merely the matter 


1 Published in the (July, 1889) Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie (Bd. Il, 
Heft 4, §92-650), under the title Die Rostocker Kanthandschriften. 
8 Archiv, 630-631. See also 622, 623, 624, 628, 639. 
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of presentations, but also the basis for their order and arrangement, 
both alike, and the one as much as the other, being unchangeable 
byus. Asagainst a one-sided empiricism like Hume's, Kant'’s in- 
sistence upon the indispensableness of a combining self-conscious- 
ness in every experience is an invaluable correction. But it be- 
comes itself erroneous by ignoring those deliverances of sense 
which constituted the be-all and end-all of Hume’s metaphysics. 
It may well be that from the very constitution of intelligence we 
can only combine presentations in certain forms, but the specific 
modes in which we do combine this set and that depend upon 
the constitution and order of the presentations themselves, as they 
come upon us in experience. And as to the fundamental forms 
of combination—-spatial, temporal, causal, substantial—these, as 
has already, to some extent, been shown in treating of space and 
time, and will be shown more fully in the following discussions, 
depend, not only upon the nature of intelligence, but also upon 
relations in the world of real existences. On that account, there 
can be no a priori principles regarding them, even though (as 
cannot be admitted) we were able to formulate @ priori all the 
functions of self-consciousness. How can your knowledge of the 
objective world be enlarged through a dissection of all the facul- 
ties and functions involved in perceiving it? Kant believed we 
had an a priori knowledge of nature. Asa rationalist who had 
come to admit that there were two sources of knowledge, he could 
not allow understanding to borrow of sense anything more than 
an opaque, chaotic, manifold, or ‘ matter,’ and found no difficulty 
in attributing every other element in knowledge to the opera- 
tion of the understanding. It alone, therefore, is the source of 
synthesis! And the paragraph, from which we have quoted, in 
the letter to Beck, ends with the following naive disposal of the 
view we have here opposed to Kant’s own: “ The common view 
asserts that the idea of the synthetic whole as such is appre- 
hended along with the ideas of the manifold which is appre- 
hended, and that like them it is given to the percipient. In that 
case, it would not belong, as however it must belong, entirely to 
our spontaneity.""' Synthesis must belong to our spontaneity, 
Archiv, 631. 
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must be the function of understanding, because, but of course 
only because, Kant’s rationalism forbade the supposition that it 
might be given by sense. 

There is no synthesis without the combining unity of self-con- 
sciousness. But its function is not, as the rationalist supposed, 
to make or create syntheses. It simply renders or reports to us 
what and as it receives. Self-conscious man is only the groping 
interpreter of the universe. The infinite alphabet of existence 
lies before him in sections and detached fragments ; the cate- 
gories of thought are his reading and rendering of them, which 
are more or less definitive or conjectural according to the con- 
dition of the inscriptions. 

J. G. Scuurman. 

CoRNELL UNIVERSITY, 
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ROUSSEAU: HIS POSITION IN THE HISTORY 
OF PHILOSOPHY. 


HE past few months have enriched English literature with 
two new books on Jean Jacques Rousseau. One is en- 
titled Rousseau, and Education according to Nature. It forms a 
volume in the series of Zhe Great Educators, and its author, 
Mr. Thomas Davidson, is already well known to the readers of 
that series by his admirable volume on Aristotle and the Ancient 
Educational Ideals, The other book is translated from a French 
work by M. Texte, Professor of Comparative Literature in the 
University of Lyon. It is an interesting fruit of the professional 
labor of the author. It takes Rousseau as the first French rep- 
resentative of the cosmopolitan spirit in literature. Its ‘“ whole 
object,”’ as the Introduction explains, “is to exhibit Rousseau as 
the man who has done the most to create in the French nation 
both the taste and the need for the literature of the North.” 
These works, dealing each with a somewhat limited aspect of 
Rousseau’s influence, form thus a striking proof of the manifold 
interest which continues to be felt in the teaching of the great 
French writer. The secret of this interest is not difficult to find, 
though it may be variously interpreted. It is needless to say, that 
the interest does not arise from any peculiar attractiveness in the 
personality of Rousseau. Indeed, among the great writers of the 
world, there are few, the records of whose private lives one would 
more willingly see obliterated ; and in Rousseau’s case, fortu- 
nately for our purpose, they can be left out of view. Rousseau 
commands interest still as chief literary representative of one of 
the greatest movements in the history of the world. That move- 
ment offers many phases for study. Here we shall look mainly 
at its philosophical aspect, noticing the others merely as they 
throw light upon it. 
It is an old criticism of the eighteenth century that its life had 
become encrusted in extremely artificial forms. At all times, 
indeed, human life tends to outgrow the modes of thought, of 
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language, of social action, in which it has to find concrete em- 
bodiment ; and if they do not yield before the requirements of a 
new order, they come to 


“lie with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life ’’ 


At no period, and in no country, perhaps in the whole history of 
the world, did the higher life of man chafe so impatiently under 
the restraint of an effete order, as in the France of last century. 
This antiquated order imposed its irksome regulations upon every 
sphere of human activity, spiritual and external alike. But 
social authority especially had extended itself into an infinitude 
of conventional rules, which narrowed the legitimate sphere of 
free action, of origination, in the individual, and thereby fettered 
the evolution of society, of the race. Thus, social regulation in 
general came to appear, for many thoughtful men of the time, as 
an artificial restriction, originating in human invention, and having 
no foundation in any laws which nature herself has imposed upon 
human life. Aspiration, therefore, took the form of a call to 
emancipate men from the tyrannous complications, the oppres- 
sive inequalities, of this artificial state by returning to the primi- 
tive simplicity and freedom, to the fraternal equality, which must 
have characterized the state of nature.’ Now, it is evident that 
the whole significance of this call hinges upon the conception of 
nature by which it is interpreted—a conception which must in- 
terpret the nature of things in general, but the nature of man in 
particular. It is not necessary here to discuss the various mean- 
ings of the word wature. A predominant use of the word is to 
denote that which is essential—that which makes a thing what 
it is, and without which it would no longer be the same thing. 
This meaning appears very early in the Greek gue, which came 
to be commonly rendered in Latin by xatura. Even in the 


1 The wide spread of this aspiration among the reading people of the world could 
not be more significantly indicated than by the extraordinary popularity of Rodimson 
Crusoe. Not only was the novel translated into all the languages of Europe, but, be- 
fore the century was old, imitations of it in these languages were to be counted by the 
score. M. Texte has given some account of this popularity (pp. 124-128). Itis a 
fact of further significance in this connection, as readers of Emile will remember, 
that Defoe’s story is the only book which Rousseau allows his pupil to read. 
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Odyssey, guars is used to denote the peculiar power (xpdro¢) of 
the mythical herb moly, by which Ulysses was instructed to 
neutralize the enchantment of Circe. This early use determined 
its later meaning as a philosophical term. Philosophy in fact be- 
came an endeavor to find out the essential element which makes 
things what they are, and therefore ancient critics commonly 
described early philosophical treatises by the conventional title 

But this form of philosophical inquiry soon became ambiguous. 
The ambiguity appeared in the word dp77, which is said to have 
been applied first by Anaxagoras to denote the primitive sub- 
stance which forms the essential nature of all things. This word, 
like its Latin equivalent principium, and in general all words de- 
noting priority or primacy, may be applied to what is first in 
rank, as well as to what is first in time. Generally and logically, 
empiricism considers merely the order in time. On its interpre- 
tation, all inquiry into the nature of things becomes simply an at- 
tempt to discover their primitive form. In the sciences of human 
life, the direction of such an inquiry is obvious. Reason, not 
being, obtrusively at least, a primitive factor of human action, 
cannot be regarded as an essential constituent of human nature. 
Even sensibility must be described, from its appearance in the 
embryo, as being naturally and essentially of a very rudimentary 
type. In short, the tendency in mental life will be to eliminate 
all that differentiates the intelligence of man from that of the 
higher animals, in bodily life, to eliminate all that differentiates his 
organism from the lowest forms of organic matter. 

But philosophical interest gathers specially about the spheres 
of*mental, moral, and social life, both separately and in their 
relation to one another. This interest is connected with the di- 
vecgénice of views represented by the twofold meaning of dp7z7. 

gid ergence has received a familiar expression in the great 
confifé& which has divided the history of religious speculation in 
the Christian church, the conflict between the Pelagian and the 
Augustinian theories of human nature. But, though accentuated 
in Christian thought, the divergence seems almost to represent 
an inevitable antinomy of reflection on the subject, and had 
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therefore made its appearance in Pagan thought long before. 
Among Pagan thinkers, probably the Pelagian view predominated, 
especially after the rise of Stoicism. Even the Epicureans are 
not unfamiliar with this view ; and a mind like Cicero's, with no 
great power of origination, but with great receptivity for the 
thoughts of others, seems to vacillate between the two views, 
drawn alternately, to both. Like a true Pelagian, he contends 
that, though external prosperity is a matter which God alone can 
regulate, “ virtutem autem nemo unquam acceptam a deo retulit.””' 
Yet in the very same treatise he had before fallen into the Au- 
gustinian view, that “‘nemo vir magnus sine aliquo afflatu divino 
unquam 

The problem involved in this antinomy is the relation of mind, 
morals, religion, society, to man’s xature. The first clear sight 
of this problem dates from the great intellectual ferment in 
Athens during the fifty years that followed the victory of Salamis. 
One of the first results of reflection at that period was the scep- 
tical conclusion of the Sophists with regard to religion and 
morality. Their attitude on religion denied the power of man to 
discover anything about the gods; their ethics maintained that 
the moral law has its source, not in nature, but merely in the 
customs and enactments of society. On the other hand, the in- 
fluence of Socrates seems to have been decidedly opposed to this 
view, and that is the interpretation put upon his teaching by his 
greatest disciples, Xenophon and Plato. But he did not carry 
all his followers with him in this direction. The teaching of 
Aristippus and the Cyrenaics often outdid that of the Sophists in 
undermining all natural foundation for the moral and religious 
life of the world; and even the Cynics, notwithstanding their 
exaltation of self-denial, took at times such a narrow view of na- 
ture as to degrade into meaningless artificialities even those regu- 
lations of animal need, which are most indispensable in the in- 
terests of moral refinement. 

Socratic teaching, however, had been anticipated in the great 


1 De Nat. Deor., U1, 36. Harnack, I see, remarks that these words might serve 
for a motto to Pelagianism ( Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, Vol. 111, p. 156, note 2). 

2 Jhid., 11, 66. Seneca, with all his Stoicism, is thoroughly Augustinian. ‘* Bonus 
vir sine deo nemo est "’ ( Zfist., IV, 12, 2), is a thought to which he often recurs, 
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thought of Anaxagoras, that the real dyyy of all things is reason 
or intelligence. It has been, among ancient as well as among 
modern critics, a common objection urged against Anaxagoras, 
that he failed to carry his own theory to its logical issue—that, 
while in his general conception of nature, things were referred to 
a rational purpose, yet many particular things were explained by 
purely mechanical action. But it may be questioned how far 
this criticism is just. The attitude of Anaxagoras may have 
been merely that of philosophical science. For, while philoso- 
phy must connect the whole of nature with the purpose of cre- 
ative intelligence, yet this connection can be indicated only in its 
general outlines at best, and science would be sure to be led 
astray, if its prime object were to hunt after the universal thought 
of the Creator, instead of the particular laws in which that 
thought is evolved. But, to whatever extent the criticisms of 
Anaxagoras may be justified, he rendered it impossible to leave 
reason out of account in the explanation of the universe; and 
ever since his time the most atheistic materialism has been 
haunted by the query, whether the processes of nature can find 
any complete explanation until they are traced to rational pur- 
posive action. It was this fact, that seemed to Aristotle to im- 
part such significance to Anaxagoras in the history of speculative 
thought. In fact, the influence of Anaxagoras is strikingly indi- 
cated in the teaching of Aristotle himself. In his well-known 
theory of causality, Aristotle makes the end to which things 
are adapted an essential principle of their explanation ; so that 
the nature of a thing, according to him, must be sought, not in 
the rudimentary state out of which it has grown, but rather in 
the form which it ultimately assumes, the end which that form 
subserves. 

But the Anaxagorean doctrine found its clearest expression 
and its fullest application in the philosophy of the Stoics. That 
doctrine, indeed, may be said to be the central and germinative 
idea of their whole system. With them, nature and reason came 
to be identified, and this identification held in macrocosm and 
microcosm alike. They did not shrink, as Anaxagoras was 
charged with doing, from the attempt to trace rational adaptation 
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in the minutest, as well as in the vastest, productions of nature ; 
and the courage of their convictions is shown in many an alleged 
purpose of natural products, which, to modern thought seems a 
very superficial conceit. As they found reason embodied all 
through the universe at large, they could not but find it particu- 
larly in the nature of man. Reason is, in fact, for them the pri- 
mary and dominant factor of man’s nature. On it our very self- 
hood depends. 176 xata is a statement of 
Chrysippus which has been preserved. 

The divergence of views in reference to human nature, which 
had thus arisen in Pagan speculation, took a more earnest phase 
in Christian thought, when it came to be connected with the 
problems of the religious life. The natural state of man assumed 
a new interpretation. It came to mean the state into which man 
falls when he is completely divorced from the divine life. Such 
a concept of man’s nature, it may be urged, is one against which 
religious thought must always be apt to revolt; for any devout 
interpretation of nature obliges us to believe that every creature 
lives and moves and has being only in God. The concept there- 
fore of man absolutely severed from the life of God must be a 
mere fiction of abstract speculation, like the later fiction of a state 
of nature in which man is conceived as absolutely isolated from 
society. But in the elaboration of such a fictitious abstraction 
man is necessarily conceived as by nature wholly void of good- 
ness, if not even positively averse to it. All genuine goodness comes 
to be viewed as an unmerited grace of God to man, and a grace 
to be won only through the society which He institutes for the 
purpose. E£rtra ecclesiam non esse hominibus salutem, was a 
logical conclusion of this dogmatic reasoning ; and we shall see 
immediately that the later conception of the state of nature led to 
the denial of the possibility of moral life outside of civil society. 
The cognate theories form thus a speculative foundation for the 
most appalling absolutism in church and state. 

The Augustinian conception of man’s natural state underwent 
an energetic revival with the rise of modern speculation, especially 
in the spheres of Christian thought represented in French liter- 
ature. In the Calvinism of the Huguenots, equally with the 
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Jansenism of the Catholic Church, the teaching of Augustine 
remained the dominant influence ; and it is important to bear in 
mind, that it was among the Jansenists of Port Royal, that the 
philosophy of Descartes found its most powerful expositors. 

But a new impulse and a new direction were given to the idea 
of a state of nature py Hobbes. This great thinker is indeed often 
misunderstood. His theory of human nature is represented as if 
it were an extravagant Augustinianism, interpreted in the light 
of political science rather than in that of dogmatic theology. It 
is not a pure negation of the Stoical theory, or a rehabilitation of 
the theory which had been represented by the Sophists and the 
Cyrenaics. On the contrary, it is rather a remarkable combi- 
nation of the two views which had been previously opposed to 
oneanother. Instead of regarding social institutions and rational 
laws for the government of human life as purely artificial creations 
of human convention, he finds a foundation for them in nature. 
That foundation, moreover, is laid both in the reason and in the 
sensibility of man. The sufficiency of the foundation may, 
indeed, be questioned, but it is not without a certain solidity of 
its kind. Its insufficiency is perhaps peculiarly evident in the 
enumeration of the emotional impulses upon which social life de- 
pends. ‘‘ The passions that incline men to peace,” he says, “ are 
fear of death ; desire of such things as are necessary for com- 
modious living ; and a hope by their industry to obtain them.” * 
This, so far as I have observed, is all that Hobbes has to say on 
the subject. But it is perhaps significant, that he finds the chief 
foundation of social union in the intelligent requirements of reason, 
rather than in the blind instincts of sensibility. Those require- 
ments, demanding social harmony among men, constitute, ac- 
cording to Hobbes, laws of nature ; and natural law, at least in 
his earlier work De Cive,* is identified with divine law, and indeed 
with divine law as expounded in the Sermon on the Mount. 

The preceding sketch will enable us to understand more clearly 
the place of Rousseau in the development of speculation on the 
problems upon which his influence was most powerful. That influ- 


1 Leviathan, p. 116 ( Molesworth’s ed. ). 
*Chap. IV. His later translation of the work into English retains this statement. 
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ence ran mainly along the lines of three ideas : The state of nature ; 
the state of civil society ; and education. 

I. In regard to the state of nature, his hostile critique of 
Hobbes and Mandeville is apt to create the impression that his 
view of human nature represents a strong reaction against theirs, 
and in the direction of the nobler view of the Stoics. But, on 
more careful examination, his view is seen to be far more com- 
pletely opposed to the Stoical, and to form in fact a curiously 
illogical syncretism of irreconcilable doctrines. While his whole 
philosophy proceeds on the assumption that man is by nature 
virtuous, and his antagonism to Hobbes and Mandeville arises 
from the fact that they seem to proceed on an opposite view, he 
yet describes the natural state of man by characteristics which 
are incompatible with any intelligent conception of virtue. He 
recognizes indeed the difficulty of defining this state, as it is one 
which not only exists no longer, but may never have existed in 
the past, and may never exist in the future.’ Still he be- 
lieves it possible, by analytical study of human nature as it is, to 
strip off the artificial covering by which its original form is con- 
cealed ; and though the rhetoric, which gave him his power, does 
not always contribute to exactness, yet we can detect two features 
by which he characterizes the original nature of man. 

(1) The first is that man’s natural state must be prior to the 
evolution of reason. This, it need not be said, is the explicit 
theme of the Discourse on the corruption of men by science and 
art; it underlies also the reasoning of the Déscourse on the origin 
of inequality among men. It may not be difficult to show that 
this conception of man’s natural state is modified, if not even 
contradicted, in later writings of Rousseau; yet it remained to 
the last a dominant idea in his teaching. All that teaching re- 
ceives a certain unity of aim, when we bear in mind that Rous- 
seau looked for the well-being of man, not from the expansion of 
man’s intelligence, not from the growth of science and art, but by 
getting rid of all that had been won for life by scientific or ar- 
tistic intelligence, and by returning to the primitive instincts of an 
untutored sensibility. 

1 See preface and opening paragraphs of the Discours sur f origine, etc. 
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It is but fair to Rousseau to plead that all paradox may be 
viewed as but an exaggeration and misinterpretation of a truth. 
The truth in this case is a protest, partly against the overestimation 
of a culture that is purely intellectual, partly against the frequent 
perversion of intelligence to corrupt the moral life in general, but 
especially in its untutored innocence. Rousseau’s teaching, in all 
his leading works, perhaps also in the more deliberate actions of 
his life, may be interpreted as a protest against both of these errors. 
His protest, indeed, often runs into an extravagance more paradox- 
ical than the errors against which it was directed. But it is difficult 
for a fervid writer, like Rousseau, to avoid hyperbole ; and the 
palpable extravagance of an hyperbole often takes from it its 
misleading influence. Rousseau himself, in fact, seems at times 
quite aware of his paradoxical exaggeration. “It would be 
frightful,’ he says in the second Discourse, ‘to be obliged to 
praise as a beneficent being the man who first suggested to the 
dweller on the banks of the Orinoco the use of the boards which 
he applies to the temples of his children, and which assures to 
them at least a part of their original imbecility and happiness.” 

(2) Asecond feature of man’s natural state is, that it is abso- 
lutely non-social. There is no aspect of this conception of man’s 
nature which brings out so clearly its fictitious character—none 
which does such rude violence to the most evident facts of obser- 
vation and experience. The attempt to picture man as by nature 
a solitary being, simply eliminates all the attributes by which he is 
most distinctively characterized, and leaves an animal essentially 
different from man as we know him, not only in mental faculties, 
but even in bodily organization. Not to dwell on the curious hints 
about primitive man’s physical life, that are scattered throughout 
the notes to the second Discourse, Rosseau is, of course, obliged 
to wipe out from man’s original nature all his social instincts. He 
does indeed of necessity, recognize the sexual instinct ; and, in 

1M. Saint-Marc Girardin gives point to his own critique, but is scarcely fair to 
Rousseau, when he introduces this quotation not with the author’s own words, “ I] 
serait aftreux d’étre obligé de louer comme un étre bienfaisant,’’ etc., but substitutes 
for them ‘‘ Eh bien! quand vous ne pensereiz pas, od serait le mal? L’ imbécillité 
n'est pas un si grand malheur, et ce fut un étre bienfaisant,”’ etc. (Rousseau: Sa 
vie et ses ouvrages, Vol. 1, p. 103). 
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the Contrat social at least, he admits the family to be a society 
formed by nature. But such concessions only bring out more 
clearly the repulsively individualistic character of his theory of 
human nature, for the only natural bond he can see in family 
life is the dependence of child upon parent. With the cessation 
of that dependence the bond between them is snapped.' The 
family is thus a purely animal connection ; it implies nothing of 
the distinctive nature of ahuman society. In like manner, Rous- 
seau ignores, even explicitly denies, any spiritual element in the 
natural attraction of the sexes for each other ; for him, it is simply 
an animal instinct, not binding to any union beyond the moment 
of gratification. Was not Nietzsche justified in describing Rous- 
seau’s return to nature as a restoration of man “in zpuris natu- 
ralibus ? 

II. From this conception of man’s natural state, it is a neces- 
sary inference that the social state is wholly artificial. The origin 
ofs uch an artificial condition becomes very difficult for Rous- 
seau to explain. Hobbes, as we have seen, recognized three 
“passions that incline men to peace,” and therefore to social 
union ; and such union, he maintained, is also suggested by the 
natural dictates of reason. But Rousseau was apparently unable 
to find any such basis for society in man’s nature. He does in- 
deed recognize two human instincts “anterior to reason.’’"* One 
of these is simply the instinct of self-conservation ; but the other, 
namely, sympathy or pity, is essentially social. It is worth not- 
ing, moreover, that Rousseau does not follow Hobbes in his 
purely egoistic theory of natural feelings. In his view, pity is 
not merely “ grief for the calamity of another, arising from the 
imagination that the like calamity may befall oneself.”* It is a 
bit of genuine altruism in human nature. But none the less does 
it fail to afford any ground for the formation of society. Accord- 
ingly, he is driven to that a priort method, so common among 
the social philosophers of last century—the method of ‘ spinning 
out of their own consciousness’ the history of the origin of so- 


1 Contrat social, Liv. I, chap. 2. 
2 Preface to the second Discourse. 
3 Hobbes’s Leviathan, p. 47. 
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ciety. Rousseau’s writings contain typical illustrations of this 
method. There is, in fact, something delicious in the xaiveté with 
which, in the second Discourse, he sums up an_ hypothetical 
sketch : Tel fut ou dut étre l'origine de la société.” 

It has often been pointed out that the Contrat social mitigates 
to some extent the harshness of the two discourses, by tracing the 
corruptions of natural innocence to the artificial influence of life 
in society. But the later work makes no mitigation of the earlier 
theory, which holds man to be by nature non-social. Indeed, this 
theory is obtruded, perhaps more bluntly than ever before, in 
some parts of the Contrat social. Take, for example, the chap- 
ter on the function of legislators in the second book. There, it 
is said, that ‘‘ he, who ventures to undertake the establishment of 
a nation, ought to feel himself in the condition of changing, so to 
speak, human nature, of transforming each individual, who is by 
himself a perfect and isolated whole, into a part of a larger whole, 
from which the individual receives in some sort his life and be- 
ing ;”’ and so on in the same line of thought. 

With this view of human nature, Rousseau had no alternative 
but to trace the foundation of society to an arbitrary convention. 
In this conclusion, we may recognize specially the influence of 
Hobbes. The idea of a pact or covenant, indeed, was, in the 
seventeenth century, a prominent category of thought in the ex- 
position of moral and religious obligations. The celebrated work 
of Witsius, De Oeconomia Foederum Dei cum Hominibus (1677), 
not only went through numerous editions and translations, but 
created a vast literature, representing a peculiar system of religious 
ideas, which has come to be known by the name of Federal Theol- 
ogy. This system seems to have found wide acceptance, especially 
in the Calvinistic sections of the Protestant church ;' and it is 
not impossible that Rousseau in his youth may have been 
familiar with its exposition by the Swiss preachers. But proba- 
bly Hobbes was the most potent influence in giving this direction 
to Rousseau’s speculations. Yet it must be remembered that 
there is an important difference between the two theories. For, 


1 May not the national covenants in England and Scotland have been due partly 
to the familiarity of the Calvinistic mind with this system of thought ? 
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as we have seen, Hobbes finds a basis for social union both in 
the natural impulses of passion, and in the natural dictates of rea- 
son. The social contract is, therefore, for him simply the formal 
enactment of natural law—the enactment necessary to give that 
law practical force. For Rousseau, on the other hand, society is 
based ona pure convention, which involves a more or less vio- 
lent transformation of man’s original nature. 

There is one point, however, in which Rousseau follows 
Hobbes. For both, the social compact involves a complete surren- 
der of the individual to society, and the tyranny of social rule is 
none the less exacting on account of the democracy which Rous- 
seau advocates. In fact, it is a tyranny all the more insidious 
that it puts on a show of reasonable self-government. It is the 
people as a whole who appear simply to constrain the people as 
individuals. It is forgotten that the people as a whole are, in 
almost every case, merely a majority—in many cases, merely a 
majority of the actual voters, overriding not only the minority, 
but a vaster majority, who either do not care to vote at all, or 
are disqualified from voting by being women or minors. 

III. The absolutism, thus claimed for the State, cannot but 
appear in strange conflict with Rousseau’s theory of education, 
through which his influence has been, perhaps, more powerful and 
more beneficial than through any other part of his teaching. The 
corruption of human life, as we have seen, he traces to the artificial 
restraint imposed on its natural freedom by social organization, 
on the one hand, and by intellectual culture, on the other. His 
theory of education therefore proceeds on the assumption that, if the 
artificial fetters of society and of civilization are once broken, and 
the original nature of man allowed free play, it will develop a life 
of unsophisticated innocence. The logical issue of such an educa- 
tional theory would be the abrogation of all restrictive govern- 
ment of human life. Anarchism rather than despotism is the po- 
litical doctrine it involves. 

This contradiction points to some defect in the theory of edu- 
cation, which leaves no ground for governmental control of 
human life. The defect in educational theory arises from defects, 
which have been already pointed out, in the theory of man’s es- 
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sential nature. This theory, it will be remembered, not only 
degrades intelligence from the rank of 10 jyspoux0y—the power 
which by nature has the right to rule in man, but treats intelli- 
gence as if it were an artificial and corrupting growth. As vo- 
lition is properly intelligent action, will is thus eliminated from 
man’s original nature too. The only element left is, therefore, 
sensibility, and even this is so narrowed as to exclude all those 
affections which bind men instinctively to one another, and lead 
them instinctively to seek their individual good by concerted ac- 
tion. The ideal end of human life is, by such a theory, lowered 
to that of the crudest hedonism. To dally with agreeable feel- 
ing, to avoid everything that might mar such dalliance—that is 
the Sovereign Good for Rousseau. It is not necessary here to 
illustrate in detail the pedagogical methods proposed by Rous- 
seau for the attainment of this ideal. The monograph of Mr. 
Davidson gives an elaborate analysis of these, which will be 
found extremely helpful for the student of educational theory. 

There is one fact which may be noticed in this connection as 
perhaps likely to bring into clearer view the distinctive defect of 
Rousseau’s teaching. In referring to his influence on contempo- 
rary and subsequent speculation, it is common to point to the ex- 
traordinary fascination which he exercised over Kant.' I call 
this extraordinary, because it would be difficult to point to two 
men who exhibit a more striking contrast in personal character, in 
modes of thought, and in style of literary expression. I shall not 
attempt to unriddle the mystery of this fascination. But it may be 
be said that the movement inaugurated by Kant was in a certain 
sense, like Rousseau’s, a return to nature. To penetrate beyond 
the adventitious accretions of human thought, the conventional 
customs of human action; to reach the original facts of human 
nature out of which these have grown ;—that was the aim of Kant 
as well as of Rousseau. 

But it seems to me simply of infinite significance, that in 
Kant’s mind the vague endeavor to return to nature translated 

1It seems to have been specially Rousseau’s educational theory that interested 
Kant. It was Emile, not, as Mr. Davidson (p. 224) supposes, La nouvelle Hélotse, 


that induced Kant to give up his daily walk. See K. Fischer's Geschichte der neueren 
Philosophie, Vol. 11, p. 220. 
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itself into a critique of pure reason. It cannot be denied that, in 
ethical theory at least, this led Kant into an extreme Stoicism, 
which hardly allowed fair play to the emotional nature of man; 
but in the interpretation of educational problems it implies a 
radical difference from Rousseau. At the present day, moreover, 
when science is applying somewhat loosely the lower conception 
of organization and organic growth to explain the higher phe- 
nomena of human life, it is well to be reminded that neither the 
individual man nor the community of men is merely an organism, 
and that, therefore, the true evolution of humanity is directed, 
not by physical force or animal instinct, but by strenuous efforts 
of free intelligence towards a higher realization of intelligence 


and freedom. 
J. Crark Murray. 
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THE FORMS OF THE SYLLOGISM. 


HE discovery of the syllogism by Aristotle has always, and 

justly, been regarded as one of the great landmarks in the 
history of human thought. The theory of deductive reasoning 
is one of the most essential and fundamental doctrines of phil- 
osophy, and that Aristotle was the author of that theory we know 
both from his own statement, and from the fact that no mention 
of it by any earlier writer has been recorded. As McCosh re- 
marks: ‘“ The syllogistic analysis of reasoning, so far as is known, 
was first unfolded by Aristotle in the Prior Analytics, and consti- 
tutes the most certain and altogether the greatest discovery ever 
made in mental science.’’' Moreover, the great Greek thinker 
discovered not only the forms of the reasoning process, but also 
the principles on which it is based, and to which it owes its valid- 
ity; and all succeeding ages have agreed in honoring him as the 
first and greatest of logicians. 

Furthermore, it is the common opinion that he not only orig- 
inated the true theory of deductive reasoning, but virtually per- 
fected it ; for no addition or improvement of much importance has 
been made in the theory during the twenty-two centuries which 
have elapsed since he wrote. Some later writer, whose name is 
unknown, added a fourth figure of the syllogism to the three 
recognized by Aristotle ; but the validity of that figure has always 
been contested, and even those who recognize it as valid admit 
that it has no practical value. Some improvements have been 
made in the mere exposition of the syllogistic theory, but none 
of much consequence in the theory itself; and it seems to be the 
generally accepted opinion that no essential improvement is pos- 
sible. As Alexander Grant says: “Scarcely anything has had 
to be detracted from or added to what Aristotle wrote upon the 
syllogism. His was the proud distinction of having discovered 
and fully drawn out the laws under which the mind acts in de- 
ductive reasoning.’””? 


1 Logic, p. 123. 
2 Encyclopedia Britannica, Ninth Ed., 11, p. 516. 
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That so many acute and powerful intellects should have studied 
and taught logic, through so many centuries, without detecting any 
flaws or suggesting any real improvements in Aristotle’s logical 
doctrine, is the strongest possible evidence of his transcendent 
philosophical genius, yet he himself never claimed that his work 
was perfect, but fully expected that it would be found to contain 
defects incidental to the first analysis of a great subject. Investi- 
gations at intervals for several years have convinced me that his 
analysis does contain such defects, not indeed in the main out- 
lines and basa! principles, which are perfect, but in some of the 
details and especially in the formal part; and if there are any 
such defects, we owe it to his memory no less than to the cause of 
philosophy and education to correct them, and thereby complete 
and perfect his work. 

The late Professor Minto thinks that “the great charm of 
Aristotle’s syllogism is its simplicity "’;' and so far as the first fig- 
ure alone is concerned, that judgment is indisputable; but when 
the remaining figures are added, the simplicity and grandeur of 
the first are lost amid the resulting mass of petty details and 
technicalities. Aristotle, indeed, was innocent of the fourth 
figure; but, even without that, the number of different forms 
seems excessive, and the student of logic cannot help asking him- 
self whether the process of deductive reasoning, which is almost 
instantaneous, and, as it passes in consciousness, seems so sim- 
ple, is in fact so complicated. Aristotle recognized three figures, 
determined by the respective positions of the middle term, which 
in the first figure is the subject of the major premise and the 
predicate of the minor, in the second figure is the predicate of 
both premises, and in the third is the subject of both. Modern 
logicians add a fourth figure, in which the middle term is predi- 
cate of the major premise and subject of the minor, and as each 
figure is divided into moods according to the quality and quan- 
tity of the premises, there result no less than nineteen distinct 
forms of the syllogism, fourteen of which were recognized by 
Aristotle. Whether all of these syllogistic forms are genuine 
and valid, and, if not, what ones are so, is the question I now 
propose to consider. 

1 Logic, Inductive and Deductive, p. 170. 
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I begin with the fourth figure, which many writers regard as 
a necessary form, because, as they say, it is inevitably produced 
by arranging the terms in the manner above specified. In my 
judgment, however, no such figure is possible, its construction 
being precluded by the fundamental principles of the syllogism. 
To explain and defend this view as well as the other views which 
I am about to set forth, several examples of the various moods 
and figures will be necessary, and in order to avoid the suspicion 
of having formed my examples so as to suit my purposes, I shall 
take them from other writers.'| The following specimen of the 
first mood of the alleged fourth figure will be sufficient to show 
the real character of the figure. 

All greyhounds are dogs. 

All dogs are quadrupeds. 

.. Some quadrupeds are greyhounds. 

Now the trouble with this syllogism is that it runs counter to 
the original meaning of the names, ‘ major term’ and ‘minor 
term,’ and ‘ major premise’ and ‘ minor premise,’ as used in the 
syllogism. I know it is customary to treat the subject of the 
conclusion as the minor term and the predicate of the conclusion 
as the major term; but that is a formal rule merely, and the ori- 
ginal meaning is different. The major term is the one having 
the greatest extension, or denotation, which in the above example 
is ‘quadrupeds,’ ‘ greyhounds’ being the minor, and ‘ dogs’ the 
middle term. Hence, if we treat the first of the above premises 
as the major and the second as the minor, we exactly invert the 
original meaning of the terms. But such an inversion of mean- 
ing is not allowable, and, therefore, we cannot construct a fourth 
figure at all. It is true that in negative syllogisms we cannot al- 
ways tell which term has the greater extension; for when two 
terms are mutually exclusive we cannot easily compare them 
with respect to their extent ; but the example above quoted is 
sufficient to show the real character of the fourth figure. Its 
principal moods are inverted forms of those of the first figure, the 
premises being transposed ; and this is the way the figure has been 
! The examples are from Hamilton, Bain, Mill, and Minto, but I have not thought 
it necessary, in most cases, to give specific references. 
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regarded by those who have denied its right to be considered a 
separate form. Thus, in the above example, the first premise, 
‘ All greyhounds are dogs,’ is the minor premise, and the conclu- 
sion is, ‘ All greyhounds are quadrupeds,’ from which the supposed 
conclusion above given may be obtained by conversion. The 
fact that Aristotle did not recognize this figure ought to have 
warned others against adopting it, for he must have known that 
the premises could be arranged as in the example given ; but 
he was not so stupid as to think that by merely transposing his 
premises he obtained a new figure. 

There are, however, two moods of this figure which differ con- 
siderably from the others, and which are to be regarded as moods 
of the third figure with the major premise converted. That pre- 
mise, being a universal negative, can be converted without change 
of meaning ; but the reasoning depends on the meaning, and not 
on the arrangement of the terms in the proposition, and, there- 
fore, these moods may properly be regarded as forms of the third 
figure. The following will serve as an example : 

No Negro is a Hindoo. 

All Hindoos are blacks. 

.. Some blacks are not Negroes. 

Here it is obvious that by simply converting the major premise 
so as to make it read, ‘ No Hindoois a Negro,’ we get a syllogism 
of the third figure. Thus the moods of the fourth figure are 
nothing but varied forms of certain moods of the first and third 
figures, and so we are restricted to the three figures recognized 
by Aristotle. 

But are all of the Aristotelian figures true and valid syllogisms ? 
That the first and second are so there can be no doubt ; but I fear 
that the third is as spurious as the fourth, though for a different 
reason. The fourth figure, for the reasons above given, is an 
impossible formation ; the third is possible, but is not a syllogism. 
As examples of this figure let us take the following : 

Some afflictions are salutary things. 

All afflictions are unpleasant things. 

.. Some unpleasant things are salutary things. 

No tyrannicide is murder. 
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All tyrannicide is killing. 

.. Some killing is not murder. 

Now the question is whether these are cases of true deductive 
reasoning. Deduction has always been defined as reasoning from 
a universal principle to a particular case; and this is obviously 
true of all syllogisms of the first and second figures. In this 
third figure, however, I fail to find anything of the kind. In the 
first’example given, we have, indeed, a universal premise conjoined 
with a particular one; but the conclusion, ‘ Some unpleasant things 
are salutary things,’ is not obtained from those premises by de- 
duction, but by a totally different process. We first combine the 
two premises into one proposition having two predicates, ‘Some 
afflictions are both unpleasant things and salutary things,’ and 
then strike out its leading term, ‘some afflictions,’ substituting 
for it its equivalent, ‘some salutary things’ ; and thus obtain the 
conclusion, ‘Some unpleasant things are salutary things.’ 

In these cases it is plain to me that there is no deduction 
at all, nor even an inference of any kind. Inference has always 
been understood to be a passage from the known to the unknown. 
The conclusion of a real inference, deductive or otherwise, 
must always contain a truth that was not in the premises, and 
no mental process that does not evolve a new truth has any 
claim to be called an inference. Yet the conclusion of each of 
the syllogisms we are now discussing contains nothing whatever 
that was not in the premises ; nay, it contains even less than the 
premises do. It is, in fact, just the sum of the premises them- 
selves, minus the original subject of both. If such a process is 
an inference, why not go further, and eliminate some more of the 
terms contained in the premises? In the first example, for in- 
stance, having dropped the term, ‘afflictions,’ let us next proceed 
to drop ‘unpleasant,’ thus obtaining the proposition, ‘Some things 
are salutary things,’ then by dropping the predicate ‘salutary 
things,’ we reach the conclusion, ‘Some things are,’ and we 
might even cut this down to ‘Things are,’ which is just ‘the 
rump of the original premises. Surely, if the elimination of the 
term ‘afflictions’ is a deductive inference, the later eliminations 
are so too, but if, as is obviously the case, the later ones are not 
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deductive inferences, the first one is not so either. The other 
example above given, as the reader will see, is characterized by 
the same process and the same defect ; and this will be found to 
be the case with all syllogisms of the third figure. It is clear, 
then, that a syllogism in this figure is not really a syllogism nor 
an inference at all; it is not a logical proceeding of any kind, 
but a mere piece of child’s play, of no value or significance, and 
unworthy of notice in logic. 

It has been held, indeed, that this figure is useful in proving 
exceptions to a supposed universal truth. For instance, if any 
one should remark that ‘All black men are Negroes,’ the above 
syllogism about the Hindoos would prove the falsity of that state- 
ment. But in order to disprove such a universal proposition, it 
is not necessary to go through the process of syllogizing, in the 
third figure or in any other; it is enough to cite one example in 
which the alleged universal rule does not hold, the particular 
negative disproving the universal affirmative. Thus, the third 
figure is as useless as it is unphilosophical. 

But I shall be told, perhaps, that, if the third figure is such a 
sham as I represent it to be, it is very strange that all the great 
intellects from Aristotle downward who have dealt with the syllo- 
gism should have recognized this figure as of equal validity with 
the first, and should have failed to discover the defects which I 
profess to find in it. But truth is none the less truth because it 
is new, nor is error any more respectable because it is hoary with 
age, and has been sanctioned by great names; hence the views 
here expressed must be judged by their correspondence with fact, 
and not by their agreement or disagreement with those of other 
philosophers. I have found, however, since I reached this view 
of the third figure, that two recent thinkers had seen a part of the 
truth which I have endeavored to set forth, though neither had 
seen the whole, and both had failed to discern the significance of 
the truth which they did see. The thinkers I allude to are Bain 
and Mill. My own theory was wrought out in entire independ- 
ence of them, and when I had either not seen or had forgotten 
what they had said, and when ; after my own investigations were 
completed, I noticed the passages which I am about to quote, I 
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could not help wondering that both of those thinkers had failed 
to see the full truth of which each had discovered a part. 

Bain, indeed, missed the point entirely. He detected the de- 
fect in the third figure, but he mistook its cause ; he thought the 
trouble lay in the singular proposition. He does not speak of the 
third figure or of any figure, but calls attention to the defects in 
certain syllogisms with two singular premises, which he declares 
to be no syllogisms at all. He gives the following example : 

Socrates was the master of Plato. 

Socrates fought at Delium. 

.. The master of Plato fought at Delium. 

He then goes on tosay: “ It may fairly be doubted whether 
the transitions in this instance are anything more than equivalent 
forms. For the proposition, ‘Socrates was the master of Plato 
and fought at Delium,’ compounded out of the two premises, is 
obviously nothing more than a grammatical abbreviation. . . The 
next step is, ‘ The master of Plato fought at Delium,’ which is the 
previous statement cut down by the omission of Socrates. . . 
Now we never consider that we have made a real inference, a 
step in advance, when we repeat /ess than we are entitled to say, 
or drop from a complex statement some portion not desired at 
the moment. Such an operation keeps strictly within the domain 
of equivalence, or immediate inference. In no way, therefore, 
cana syllogism with two singular premises be viewed as a genuine 
syllogistic or deductive inference.” ' 

Mill, in the later editions of his Logic, cites the above remarks 
of Dr. Bain, and replies to them as follows: ‘‘ The second part 
of Mr. Bain’s argument, in which he contends that, even when 
the premises convey real information, the conclusion is merely 
the premises with a part left out, is applicable, if at all, as much 
to universal propositions as to singular. In every syllogism the 
conclusion contains less than is asserted in the two premises 
taken together. Suppose the syllogism to be : 

All bees are intelligent. 

All bees are insects. 

.. Some insects are intelligent. 


' Logic, I, p. 159. 
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One might use the same liberty taken by Mr. Bain of joining to- 
gether the two premises—‘ All bees are insects and intelligent '"— 
and might say that in omitting the middle term dees we make no 
real inference, but merely reproduce part of what had been pre- 
viously said. Mr. Bain’s is really an objection to the syllogism 
itself, or, at all events, to the third figure ; it has no special ap- 
plication to irregular propositions.”’ ' 

The reader will see that both the thinkers quoted perceived 
that there was some defect in the syllogisms which they were dis- 
cussing, but both failed to follow out the partial truths that they 
saw to their logical consequence. Bain saw the defect, which 
I maintain to be inherent in the third figure, but he attributed it, 
not to the character of that figure, but to the peculiarities of the 
singular proposition. Mill saw that the same defect was found 
in the third figure when the premises were universal ; but he did 
not give due weight to the objections raised by Dr. Bain, and 
consequently failed to detect the spurious character of the figure. 
Now, as regards the singular proposition, I agree entirely with Dr. 
Bain; but the defects in the third figure are peculiar to that 
formation, and are not found in either of the others. Mill says, 
indeed, that in every syllogism the conclusion contains less than 
the two premises taken together, which is quite true; but in 
syllogisms of the first and third figures there is something in the 
conclusion which was not in the premises at all, and which can- 
not be got out of them except by that peculiar mental process 
which constitutes the essence of deductive reasoning. In the 
third figure, however, the conclusion contains nothing but what 
was in the premises, and therefore adds nothing to what we knew 
before. In this figure, we merely combine the two premises in a 
single proposition, decapitate that proposition by striking out its 
leading term, and then present the truncated remnant as the 
conclusion of a syllogism. Such a proceeding is a travesty of 
the reasoning process. 

We conclude, then, that the third figure is as spurious as the 
fourth, and that the first and second figures are the only true and 
valid syllogisms. Of these the first has always been deemed the 

1 Logic, Bk. II, ch. i, sec. 1, note. 
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most important, because it alone can prove both affirmative 
and negative propositions, while the second figure can prove 
$ only negative ones ; yet it is certain that some negative argu- 
ments naturally assume the form of the second figure. It is 
important, therefore, to have a clear idea, not only of these figures 
themselves, but also of the connection between them, and of the 
philosophical principles on which they are based. I have said 
that Aristotle discovered not only the forms of the reasoning 
process, but also the principles on which it depends. The axiom 
of the syllogism enounced by him is the well-known dictum 
de omni et nullo, that whatever is true of a class taken distributively 
‘ is true of everything that is a member of the class. It is a self- 
evident truth, being, in fact, an expression of the nature of a class. 
But, unfortunately, it does not apply directly to any figure except 
the first, and Aristotle therefore thought it necessary to prove the 
validity of the minor figures by reducing their forms to those of 
the first figure, and in this practice he has been followed by all 
subsequent logicians. Reduction, however, is a mechanical rather 
than a logical process, and does not always result in a form that 
is equivalent to the original one. The principal means of re- 
duction is the conversion of one of the premises, but sometimes it 
is necessary also to transpose the premises, and we have already 
seen in the case of the fourth figure what a dubious process that 
is. Then, as every student of logic knows, there are two moods, 
» one in the second figure and one in the third, which require still 
more complicated measures to reduce them to forms of the 
first figure. As an example of the reduction process, we may 
take the above-mentioned syllogism about afflictions, which, 
when reduced to the first figure, takes the following form : 

All afflictions are unpleasant things. 

Some salutary things are afflictions. 

.*. Some salutary things are unpleasant things. 

.*. Some unpleasant things are salutary things. 

We first transpose the premises, because the major premise in 
the first figure must be universal. Then we convert what has now 
become the minor premise, and draw the conclusion, ‘Some 
salutary things are unpleasant things,’ which, however, is not the 
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conclusion of the original syllogism, but its converse ; so we are 
obliged to reconvert it in order to obtain the conclusion required. 
It is worthy of note, too, that the minor premise in the first fig- 
ure is not really true; for salutary things as such are not afflic- 
tions but blessings. It would seem, therefore, that we under- 
stand that premise in the sense it bore in the third figure, ‘ Some 
afflictions are salutary things ;’ and, if that is the case, we have 
not really reduced the syllogism to the first figure after all. How- 
ever that may be, it cannot be denied that reduction is a me- 
chanical process, which fails to show the principles involved in 
the minor figures, and it must, therefore, be deemed unphilo- 
sophical and unsatisfactory. 

But I shall be reminded that the axiom of the syllogism, which 
is the canon of the first figure, is as inapplicable to the second 
figure as to the third. This, indeed, was the opinion of Aris- 
totle himself, and all succeeding logicians have agreed on this 
point with their great master. Yet, the need of basing all the 
syllogistic forms on some self-evident principle has been so 
strongly felt that many attempts have been made to find some 
such principle for each of the figures. These efforts, however, 
have had little success, except in the case of the second figure, the 
canon of which has been fairly well discerned by a few writers ; 
but no one that I know of has attempted to deduce the canon of 
this figure from that of the first. Yet, it is evident that the rea- 
soning process must be based in the last resort on a single 
axiomatic principle ; for, if there were several such principles, 
they could not all be valid unless they agreed with one another, 
and then there must be some higher principle on which that 
agreement depends, which higher principle is the real axiom of 
the syllogism. What we need, therefore, is to deduce a canon 
for the second figure from that of the first, and, unless we can do 
so, our theory of the syllogism will be incomplete. Yet, it has 
been unanimously held by logicians that such a derivation is im- 
possible, the general opinion being well expressed by Hamilton, 
who expressly asserts that “the dictum de omni et de nullo can- 
not afford the principle of the second figure.”"' In fact, however, 

1 Works, IV, 387. 
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the principle, or canon, of the second figure is a simple and neces- 
sary corollary from the dictum itself, being indeed its obverse, as 
a comparison of the two canons will show. 


First Canon. 


Whatever is true of aclass taken distributively ts true of every- 
thing that is a member of the class. 


SECOND CANON. 

If anything true of a class is not true of a given thing, that 
thing is not a member of the class. 

That the second of these canons is an immediate corollary 
from the first is obvious at a glance, and its application to the 
moods of the second figure is equally plain, as the following ex- 
ample will show : 

All fever-stricken patients are thirsty. 

This patient is not thirsty. 

.. He is not fever-stricken. 

Here the major premise informs us that all patients of the 
fever-stricken class are thirsty, and, as this patient is not thirsty, 
he cannot belong to that class. The application of the canon to 
the other moods may be left to the reader. Thus, the moods of 
the second figure are seen to rest on the same self-evident prin- 
ciple as those of the first, and to be equally valid as forms of 
deductive reasoning. The two figures, it will be noticed, are 
concerned with different classes of relations, the first with rela- 
tions between a class and its members, the second with rela- 
tions between a class and things outside the class. The first 
enables us to discover the properties of things, the second to de- 
termine by the presence or absence of a single attribute that 
a given thing does not belong to a certain class. Hence, the con- 
clusions of the second figure are all negative, while those of the 
first may be of either quality ; and each figure has its own proper 
function in the economy of reasoning. 

It will be noticed that the major premise of every true syllogism, 
since it affirms or denies something of a whole class, must always 
be a universal proposition ; whence it follows that there cannot be 
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a syllogism composed entirely of singular propositions. It is 
commonly said that the singular proposition may be classed with 
universal ones, because its predicate is affirmed or denied of the 
whole of its subject. Thus, when we say, ‘ Socrates was wise,’ 
we affirm wisdom of Socrates as a whole. But the subject of a 
universal proposition is not a whole thing but a whole class, and 
there is, therefore, no propriety in classing singular propositions 
with universal ones. The singular proposition is a particular 
one, and differs from other particular propositions only in being 
more definite. ‘Some men’ is a wholly indefinite term ; ‘one 
man’ is definite in number, but in nothing else; ‘Socrates’ is 
definite in all respects. But definiteness is not universality, and 
therefore a singular proposition cannot be used as the major pre- 
mise of a syllogism. 

As I have expressed the opinion that the first and second 
Aristotelian figures are the only real syllogisms, it is proper for 
me to say a word about what have been called conditional syllo- 
gisms, including the two classes of hypothetical and disjunctive 
syllogisms. These modes of reasoning, though of some impor- 
tance, are not syllogisms at all in the Aristotelian sense, and were 
not recognized as such by Aristotle himself. A syllogism is a 
mode of reasoning through the medium of a middle term, and 
in the logical processes we are now considering there is no mid- 
dle term. The following will serve as an example: 

If the harbor is frozen, the ships cannot come in. 

The harbor is frozen. 

.. The ships cannot come in. 

In this argument, there is evidently no middle term, though 
there is a mediating proposition, ‘the harbor is frozen,’ which en- 
ables us to resolve the hypothetical proposition into a categorical 
one. Yet the process is obviously entirely different from that of 
the true syllogism, since it does not depend on the principle of 
the class. It is said, indeed, that the above argument implies a uni- 
versal proposition, namely, ‘ Frozen harbors exclude ships.’ But 
there is no such implication ; on the contrary, the hypothetical prop- 
osition expressly asserts that the truth of its principal clause de- 
pends solely on the condition expressed in the subordinate clause, 
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all other conditions being excluded. ‘ // the harbor is frozen, the 
ships cannot come in.’ Hence we have only to supply the re- 
quired condition, as we do in the minor premise, to resolve the 
hypothetical proposition into a categorical one. Thus the argu- 
ment is entirely different from the true syllogism, the canons of 
which are no way involved, the process depending solely on the 
laws of consistency. Resolution of conditional judgments 
would be an appropriate name for the process, but, if we are to 
continue calling these forms of reasoning by the traditional name 
of syllogisms, we must recognize the fact that in so doing we are 
using the term in a sense radically different from the Aristotelian, 
and all students of logic must be duly informed of the fact. 

We may now sum up the results of this discussion, supposing 
it to have been successful. We have seen reason to think that a 
fourth figure of the syllogism is impossible, and that the third 
figure is a piece of labored trifling. The first and second figures 
alone are genuine, and these are equally valid, though not 
equally important. The axiom enounced by Aristotle as the 
ground principle of the syllogism is applicable equally to both 
these figures, directly to the first, and indirectly, but no less cer- 
tainly, to the second, thus welding all the forms of the deductive 
process into a harmonious system. 

If these views win assent, the necessary result will be a consid- 
erable simplification of the theory of the syllogism, and conse- 
quently of logic. It will be no slight gain even to get rid of the 
third and fourth figures ; but this is but a small part of the sim- 
plification that will be effected. For one thing, we can get rid of 
the troublesome process of deducing the valid moods. The cus- 
tom now is to take the four elementary forms of proposition, A, 
E, J, and O, and draw up a list of their possible combinations, 
amounting in all to sixty-four ; and then, applying the various 
rules of the syllogism, to eliminate all those combinations that 
violate any of the rules, leaving only such as are deemed valid 
as syllogisms. The number of these is given as eleven ; but these 
are still further modified by the various figures, and so the number 
of figured moods is determined at last as nineteen, the whole 
process beiny purely technical and emphatically uninteresting. 
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This process can now be dispensed with, as all the valid moods 
are deducible directly from the two canons. Whatever conforms 
to either of the canons is a syllogism ; what does not, is not. 
But the greatest improvement in logical doctrine, for which this 
discussion, I hope, will prepare the way, is the banishment of the 
troublesome and unsatisfactory mechanical process known as re- 
duction. The third and fourth figures having been discarded, 
there remain only two, and, as the second has been shown to de- 
pend on the same axiomatic principle as the first, there is no need 
of reducing the moods of the second to those of the first ; and, as 
the process of reduction is thus unnecessary, it ought to be dis- 
carded forever. I will add that, if the third figure is to be retained 
as a logical form, it needs no reduction to prove its validity, be- 
cause, as there is nothing in the conclusion but what was in the 
premises, the conclusion is justified by the law of identity. In 
discarding reduction, we can get rid also of those mnemonic lines 
which have had such a vogue for centuries, and which some 
logician, whose name I have forgotten, declared to be fuller of 
meaning than any other verses that were ever constructed, but 
which in fact have no meaning that is of any importance. We 
can dispense also with that awkward manipulation of words known 
as contraposition ; indeed, the whole subject of what is called im- 
mediate inference will lose most of its importance, which has hith- 
erto resulted from its connection with the reduction of syllogisms. 
Thus the general result of this discussion, if its doctrines pre- 
vail, will be to free logic of nearly all its technicalities—again of 
no little importance, both for philosophy and for education. 
Useless technicalities are disagreeable to philosophic minds ; yet 
some recent writers on logic have actually revelled in them, and 
the mass of such stuff which their books contain is positively 
repulsive. The multiplication of technical forms and processes 
in logic has been greatly promoted by using symbols to exhibit 
the various logical forms and processes, instead of presenting real 
arguments about real things, a practice which, in my opinion, has 
also operated to prevent logicians from sooner perceiving the 
spurious character of the third and fourth figures. When the 
fourth figure, for instance, is set forth symbolically, the fact that 
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it makes an improper use of terms is not perceptible ; and the 
real character of the third figure is not apparent in the symbolic 
form, The symbols are useful as blank forms of the reasoning 
process, and to a certain extent as aids to the memory ; but the 
meaning of symbols must be sought in the realities they symbolize, 
and whoever neglects to do this is almost certain to run into ab- 
surdities in his use of them. It will be no small gain, therefore, to 
throw most of the symbols and other technicalities of logic into 
the dust bin, and treat logic as purely a branch of philosophy, and 
not as a kind of intellectual jugglery. And as the technicalities 
are specially abundant in the treatment of the syllogism, the 
simplification of that subject by the removal of useless forms and 
symbols will make logic at once more philosophical and more 
practical, and thus enhance both its value and its charm. 


James B. PETERSON. 


GERMAN PHILOSOPHY DURING THE YEARS 1896-1898. 
Il. 
III. PsycHoLoGy AND EPiIsTEMOLOGY, 


In logic, there is no work that here deserves special mention. But 
the more numerous, on the other hand, are books on psychology, writ- 
ten from very different standpoints, and representing very diverse 
methods. 

The first place must undoubtedly be given to H. Ebbinghaus’s 
Grundsiige der Psychologie. Unfortunately, only the first half of the 
first volume has so far appeared (Leipzig, Veit u. Co., 1897—pp. 320). 
The second half, also, was to have been published in the year 1897, 
but it has as yet been withheld. The whole is to be about four times 
as large as the part which has appeared. If it realizes what the be- 
ginning promises, we shall be indebted to Ebbinghaus for by far the 
best of all contemporary expositions of psychology in general. Be- 
sides a complete mastery of the material, a chief feature of the work is 
the unusual clearness and vividness of the style, and the systematic de- 
velopment of the thought. The most difficult problems, and most in- 
volved relations, are developed and set forth with an ease which is 
remarkable, inasmuch as the difficulties are not at all evaded or set 
aside. ‘The first book treats of such general questions, as the stand- 
point and method of psychology, mind and body, the conscious and 
the unconscious. Ebbinghaus is a supporter of the theory of psycho- 
physical parallelism. By ‘mind,’ he understands, not a special, indi- 
visible, simple essence, but an uniquely organized /ofality, a self-depen- 
dent system of numerous, closely associated, and manifoldly related, 
conscious realities. In the second book, Ebbinghaus expounds the 
structure and functions of the nervous system. With a fine discrimina- 
tion, he here selects out of the enormous field only that which is in- 
dispensable and of interest for psychologists; and this mass of 
material, which is still large even after the selection, is most skillfully 
systematized and grouped around a number of important points. In 
the third book, we become acquainted with the simplest psychical pro- 
cesses, among which Ebbinghaus distinguishes three sorts : sensations, 
ideas (of imagination), and feelings. The present half-volume deals 
only with the sensations of sight and hearing—but the treatment is 
that of amaster. Ebbinghaus has no intention of restricting the book 
to the experimental part of psychology. He proposes rather to in- 
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clude the entire life of individual consciousness, from its lowest to its 
highest manifestations. It is hoped that the next report will be able 
to announce a real advance in the execution of this great plan. 

Fr. Jodl’s Lehrbuch der Psychologie (Stuttgart, J. G. Cotta, 1896. 
—pp. 767) brings together a large amount of material in a relatively 
small space. The exposition is, as Jodl himself says, ‘‘ condensed 
and sometimes very abstract,’’ but, nevertheless, thoroughly intel- 
ligible. The work has arisen out of the needs of university instruc- 
tion, and is primarily intended for teaching purposes. Its aim is to 
embrace the entire field of contemporary psychology, including the 
results of experimental investigation. In the briefer part of the book, 
devoted to general questions (pp. 1-166), Jodl discusses the problem 
and method of psychology, the relation between body and mind, and 
gives a description and systematic arrangement of the phenomena of 
consciousness in general. The second and special part deals in detail 
with the particular phenomena, and here two principles of classifica- 
tion cross each other. The fundamental functions of consciousness are 
sensation (ideation, thought), feeling, and will. In all three, never- 
theless, there are to be distinguished, according to the development of 
consciousness, three stages, which Jodl characterizes as primary, 
secondary, and tertiary. The processes of the second stage are only 
‘images of previous states immediately aroused’’ (Hume’s ‘ ideas of 
impressions’). The third stage presupposes the other two. Here we 
have ‘‘ the highest product of consciousness, which no longer consists 
of images in manifold connection, but of blendings and fusions of the 
primary and secondary elements of consciousness. These are brought to 
new complex results, and each result has a unique character: ’’ #. ¢., 
concepts, judgments, laws, etc. The chief merit of the book may be 
said to lie in its acute and discerning analysis of the complex 
phenomena of consciousness, especially of the higher manifestations 
of feeling and will. But, on the other hand, it fails in clearness in 
regard to the fundamental principles ; instead of the logical develop- 
ment of the standpoint once adopted, a marked vacillation becomes 
disagreeably noticeable. Like Ebbinghaus, Jodl also is a follower of 
the Actualitétstheorie : mind and consciousness are for him nothing 
more than the totality of all psychic states, not something unique and 
independent, which is prior to and forms the basis of particular 
psychic acts. The supposition of a parallelism between consciousness 
and cerebral processes also finds an advocate in Jodl, so far as such a 
parallelism ‘‘ can be verified by experience.’’ That is to say, where- 
ever there is consciousness, nerve and cerebral processes are to be pre- 
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supposed, but it by no means follows that all neurological and cere- 
bral processes are accompanied by consciousness. Causal connection 
does not obtain between the two sides: ‘‘ Consciousness cannot be 
transformed into nerve movement, nor nerve movement into conscious- 
ness.’” That is Jodl’s methodological principle. In particular cases, 
however, he cannot avoid speaking of the transformation of move- 
ment into consciousness, and so subscribing to the realism of natural 
science. He assumes objective stirauli in the form of motions, which 
proceed from unknown things-in-themselves, existing in ‘ trans-subjec- 
tive ’ space outside of us, and which affect the brain by means of the 
nerves. Here they become ‘transformed into consciousness "’ 
(p. 42), ‘internalized ’ (and that, through the nervous system, p. 71); 
organic life relates the states of the outer world to itself, and trans- 
forms them into its own inner states (p. 91) ; ‘‘what is perceived must 
awaken consciousness’ (p. 95) ; the stimuli, when they are compre- 
hended, produce effects on consciousness, and necessarily appear in 
consciousness in relations in which their nature mirrors itself. In 
spite of his methodological principle, Jodl sometimes makes con- 
sciousness arise out of movement in especially highly organized mat- 
ter. What we really find here is a shame-faced materialism. The 
same is true, also, when he speaks of ‘‘ the plasticity of the nerve- 
substance, which we call memory ’”’ (p. 71) ; where he, with Hering, 
makes memory a ‘‘ universal function of organized matter ’’ (p. 88) ; 
when he sees in the developed consciousness merely a phenomenon 
resulting from the summation of simple sensations, or when he regards 
the whole psychic life only as higher stages of a potentiality, which is 
the characteristic feature of the entire organic development: the 
‘* capacity of retaining impressions from stimuli, and applying them 
to the assimilation of new ones’’ (p. 115). All this is conceived in 
thoroughly materialistic fashion, and implies a development of the 
psychical out of the physical, of consciousness out of movement. The 
parallelistic theory strives to apply the fundamental laws of natural 
science to the spiritual also, and yet to avoid both materialism and 
mechanism. This goal it can reach only if it does not, as Jodl does, 
limit itself to the attempt to find material processes as the reverse side of 
consciousness, but, on the other hand, it must also hold that, ‘ wherever 
material processes are present, there must also be inner conditions, 
psychical elements of some sort.’ Psychophysical parallelism must re- 
sult in Pan-psychism, or atomistic hylozoism (or whatever else it may 
be called). Only then consciousness is not awakened through 
movement, but psychical processes give rise to psychical processes ; 
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inner states are carried over from one unity to another, and call forth 
in it new psychical processes of a different character. The logical 
development of this hypothesis then, would, indeed, as it seems to 
me, lead to the supposition that in the nerve fibers and brain cells 
there is such a transmission of psychical states from one smallest ele- 
ment to another, ending finally in a central consciousness. This 
central consciousness must—according to the parallelistic view— 
naturally manifest itself externally as material element, and need not 
stand in relation with every single brain cell, but only with a number 
of subordinate centers. And, strange to say, this very view emerges 
even in Jodl, when he says that consciousness is ‘‘ active within its 
environment as a center of force’’ (p. 133). There are still many 
other fine things said about consciousness, which are thoroughly in- 
consistent with the actualitétstheorie. It is ‘‘ receptivity and spon- 
taneity at once: capable of receiving stimuli, of taking up, forming, 
connecting and relating matter ’’ (p. 96) ; without an internalization, 
f. ¢., a consciousness which perceives, distinguishes, and compares, 
there can be no conversion of physical relations into psychical; the 
stimuli or things act upon consciousness (p. 107). In all of these 
passages, consciousness is something substantial, the prius of the single 
psychic processes, not something whose whole nature is exhausted in 
them ; their ground, not their totality. I believe that here there is 
involved, not merely an obscurity of terminology, but a confusion of 
thought, which in turn rests upon the fact that in these questions 
there are inherent difficulties, which the actualitatstheorie is able 
neither to solve nor to evade. That theory will not be the final word 
of psychology, and the contradictions, in which Jodl involuntarily 
and unwittingly involves himself, appear to me to be a proof of this. 

Just now the actualitétstheorie (for the most part in connection with 
the doctrine of psychophysical parallelism in one form or another) 
is enjoying great respect. In W. Wundt also it has a zealous adher- 
ent: Grundriss der Psychologie (Leipzig, W. Engelmann, 1896; 
2d ed. 1897.—pp. 392; 3d ed. 1898), and Vorlesungen iiber die 
Menschen und Thierseile (3d revised ed., Hamburg u. Leipzig, L. 
Voss, 1897.—pp. 529). Both works are familiar to readers of the 
Review through translations, and through notices in this journal. I 
can, therefore, be brief. The Grundriss presents what is most im- 
portant and essential in psychology in the most systematic form pos- 
sible in such a treatise. It is intended also to serve as a first intro- 
duction to the study of psychology. In spite of the excellence of its 
subject-matter, however, the form of the exposition is not especially well 
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adapted to this purpose. It is too abstract, lacks vividness, and, 
therefore, is not easily understood by the beginner. In addition, it 
suffers from the author’s tendency to use involved constructions, compli- 
cated architectonic, and a multiplicity of divisions, the members of 
which cannot be exhaustively treated within the limits of an outline. 
The Vorlesungen possess quite a different character ; they seek to give, 
in a more popular form, the nature and purpose of experimental psy- 
chology, and to discuss from that standpoint the more general phil- 
osophical problems to which psychology givesrise. The Vorlesungen 
appeared first in 1863, were entirely revised in 1892, and in 1897 
greatly supplemented and improved. The youthful energy and elas- 
ticity of the exposition, which were characteristic of the first edition, 
made their influence felt in the revisions, although, naturally, they 
could not effect a complete revival of the earlier style. With regard 
to form, the Vor/esungen may always be very favorably compared with 
Wundt’s most recent publications, and they appear to me much better 
adapted than the Grundriss to introduce students and laymen to the 
problems of psychology. 

In sharp contrast to the works hitherto mentioned, stands Al. 
HOfler’s Psychologie (Wien u. Prag, F. Tempsky, 1897.—pp. 604). 
According to Wundt, there are ‘‘still only two sorts of scientific 
psychology : Experimental and ‘ Folk’ psychology ;’’ ‘‘ the possibility 
of the application of the experimental method extends just as far as 
the individual consciousness extends ’’ ( Vor/esungen, p. 12). Parents, 
indeed, often see in their children, especially if they are talented, 
more than is really there. And so it is intelligible that the father of ex- 
perimental psychology should scornfully reject any other brand of the 
science. Héfler avoids this one-sidedness. He gives to experiment 
what belongs to it, but at the same time recognizes the fundamental 
significance of pure introspection. Without the latter, his own work 
would have been impossible. His problem, therefore, was, ‘‘on the 
one hand, to work out, with the greatest possible distinctness, the 
fundamental determinations of a conceptual, terminological, classifica- 
tory sort, and, on the other, not to remain always in these lowlands 
of psychological investigation, but also to keep in view the highest 
philosophical interests’’ (p. iii). In the accurate description and 
acute analysis of psychical phenomena, which is everywhere the most 
prominent feature, and which is uniformly developed according to a 
definite plan, I find the chief merit of the work. ‘This is the one in- 
dispensable, although often troublesome, task, without which it is not 
possible to arrive at clear definitions and classifications, or to reach a 
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sounder terminology. In grateful recognition of this service which 
Hdfler has rendered, people will not be inclined to complain much 
about the length and minuteness of the exposition, or about the more 
frequent repetition of what is elementary than is demanded by a 
purely scientific treatment. These qualities of the work are to some 
extent explained by the fact that a part of the text of the Psychologie 
is meant also to serve as a text-book for elementary philosophical in- 
struction in the Austrian gymnasia, and appeared separately under 
the title: Grundlehren der Psychologie, Lehrtext und Uebungen fiir den 
Unterricht an Gymnasien (1897.—pp. 168). From this part, the 
whole work receives a certain didactic bias, which appears in the use that 
is made of typographical devices for rendering the orientation easier, 
in the frequent insertion of questions and exercises, and also in the whole 
method of treating the problems. ‘These features render the work more 
like a schoolbook than a scientific treatise. But it seems to me, however, 
that this method is not altogether advantageous for the subject-matter. 
It would have been better to have separated the two purposes, and to 
have given a different character to the larger work than to the smaller. 
And, in view of the author’s great learning, and his ability to clearly 
grasp and plainly expound the problems, such a separate treatment 
would not have been difficult for him.—In dealing with the questions 
about the nature of the mind and its relation to the body, Héfler is 
very cautious. In the case of both problems, it is, according to him, 
not psychology, but metaphysics that has the last word. And he 
most carefully avoids making ‘‘ explanations in the form of deductions 
from metaphysical or physiological premises.’’ What he limits himself 
to, and what alone he intends to analyze and explain, so far as they per- 
mit of explanation, are facts of psychical experience. None of the 
theories about the relations between body and mind has, in his 
opinion, reached a final conclusion, but on the contrary, there re- 
mains everywhere much that is inexplicable and difficult to compre- 
hend. Héfler himself is decidedly little inclined to monism, but in 
other respects he indicates his position (which seems to be a sort of 
metaphysical dualism) only in a very guarded way. In particular points, 
his views are strongly influenced by Brentano, Meinong and Ehrenfels. 

Much further still than Héfler is H. Cornelius removed from the 
tendencies of experimental psychology (Psychologie als Erfahrungs- 
wissenschaft. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1897.—pp. 445). He ac- 
knowledges, to be sure, the right of physiological psychology to exis- 
tence, but he makes fundamental to the whole science, the ‘ pure’ 
psychology which is gained through ‘‘ analysis of the phenomena of our 
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own consciousness, and through the interpretation of communications 
given to us by others about their states of consciousness.’’ The object 
of the book is not to give a ‘‘ complete enumeration and exposition of 
the facts of the psychical life and the theories advanced for their expla- 


‘nation,’’ but to provide a ‘‘ foundation for a pure empirical theory of 


psychical facts with the exclusion of all metaphysical presuppositions, and 
consequently, an epistemological basis for psychology (p. iii).’’ The 
last expression one can, indeed, convert into its opposite, for Cor- 
nelius sees in psychology ‘‘the only possible foundation of all phil- 
osophy, especially of the theory of knowledge’’ (p. 7). In connec- 
tion with Kirchhoff’s and Mach’s methodological services in the 
physical domain, Cornelius sets up as the goal of his work ‘‘ the com- 
plete and most simple systematic description of psychical facts.’’ He 
maintains that he agrees with Hume, James, Avenarius, and Kant, in 
several points. He strongly opposes, on the other hand, all atomistic 
psychology, especially the pure association psychology. The primary 
‘given’ is complex in the highest degree ; the complex phenomena are 
not synthetically built up from simple elements, but on the contrary the 
elements themselves are only very late abstractions, which we reach 
through analysis of the given phenomena (pp. 227-228). And it is 
just by means of these analyses that Cornelius is led to a ‘‘ series of funda- 
mental facts, which are not further reducible,’’ which he regards as 
the ‘‘ conditions of the temporal sequence and the connection of our 
psychical life.’’ Moreover, on the basis of these facts, certain laws re- 
sult which rule the course of our psychical development (p. 426). 
Cornelius thus makes inferences from effects to causes; and his 
thought is thereby infected with all the uncertainty and the possibility 
of error which cannot be separated from that method of investigation. 
His analyses, as well as his results, will be doubted and contradicted 
both by those who share his fundamental standpoint, and by experi- 
mental psychologists. In other respects, his work shows acuteness and 
energy of thought. It is instructive, much less on account of its so- 
lution of problems, and the difficulties, which it overcomes, than through 
the fact that it leads the reader into a labyrinth without leaving a way 
of escape, and thus indirectly proves the impossibility of treating psy- 
chology without any metaphysical hypothesis. Such a necessary 
hypothesis is the supposition of things-in-themselves ; for without this, 
psychology, at least /hysiological psychology and psychophysics, is 
impossible. Both these sciences are based upon the presupposition 
that our sensations stand in a relation of dependence on stimuli. 
These stimuli cannot exist as processes in our own consciousness, for 
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there is nothing in it but our sensations and their elaborations ; they 
must, on the contrary, be viewed as changes in an extra-psychical 
space that has to be postulated. These basal principles Cornelius 
sets aside, because he is seeking to completely eliminate things-in- 
themselves ;—and yet he recognizes those sciences as existing, and 
still speaks of stimuli. There is here only one alternative: Either to 
acknowledge the realism of natural science (and with it extra-psy- 
chical space, time, movement, thing-in-itself), or to deny the causal 
relation between stimulus and sensation. The method and manner in 
which Cornelius frofessed/y makes the conception of thing-in-itself 
psychologically explicable are altogether insufficient ; rea//y he trans- 
forms the conception, and then explains what is the product of his 
own imagination; but just on this account the complete description 
of the facts, which he promised, has not been given. 

A great part of Cornelius’s work could more properly be called 
epistemology than psychology. Consequently, I insert here an ac- 
count of a small book, but one exceedingly rich in content, whose 
title at once indicates its relation to both of those disciplines. It is 
Jh. Ziehen’s Psychophysiologische Erkenntnisstheorie (Jena, G. Fischer, 
1898.—pp. 105). As an associationist, Ziehen would be opposed by 
Cornelius. In other respects, however, the two possess much in com- 
mon. Above all, it is also Ziehen’s aim to construct the world of ex- 
perience with the elimination of the baneful thing-in-itself. In spite 
of the great acuteness that he expends, he does not succeed in his at- 
tempt, and could not from the nature of the thing (and also of the 
‘in-itself’). ‘ Non-psychical ’ is, according to Ziehen, an empty and 
meaningless word. ‘Things, my self, and other selves, are only ideas. 
This is not solipsism. Much more is it true that my own ego is not 
primary, but, just as another’s ego, only a Reduktionsvorstellung ; t. é., 
one of the complex ideas which we put in place of the primary given 
elements, namely, sensations and memory images, in order that we 
may get an ordered, #. ¢., universally valid system of sensations 
(p. 38). Other such Reduktionsvorstellungen, of which the popular 
consciousness, as well as natural science, religion, and metaphysics, 
stand in need, are, for example, external object, matter, atom, mass, 
ether, God. Our ego is always individual ; not so, sensations. If no 
nervous systems existed, there would still consciously exist an extra- 
individual core of sensations (their Reduktionsbestandsteil)—not, in- 
deed, in an individual consciousness, but psychic in general, as ‘‘ uni- 
versal conscious sensation.’’ The /atter idea is, according to Ziehen, 
neither full of contradiction, nor without content. Those psychic 
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Reduktionsbestanteile should certainly not be taken for sensations, 
but for ideas, since they arise through abstraction and association ; 
on the other hand, however, they consist of ‘‘spatially and tem- 
porally ordered qualities of definite intensity,’’ which can be again 
‘* reduced to spatial and temporal relations and motions ;’’ in addition 
to which, in the meantime, a third factor enters, namely, energy 
(p- 59). Ziehen rightly protests against confusing his Reduktions- 
bestandteile with the matter of the natural science, and I also agree 
with him in holding that this matter is a mere abstraction, to which 
one cannot ascribe any non-psychical existence. But is Ziehen thereby 
rid of things-in-themselves? It seems to me that in his Reduktions- 
bestandteile we have things-in-themselves over again, only with a new 
label. They are something added by thought to the ‘ given,’ and 
hence are emphatically ideas. The same holds good for things-in- 
themselves. But do both on that account have to be only ideas? 
Since I, in order to bring meaning and order into the world of ex- 
perience, must add them in thought to experience as its ‘cause,’ 
‘ presupposition,’ or ‘final reality,’ could they not be more than mere 
ideas, and yet exist outside of my consciousness? The latter possi- 
bility Ziehen admits ; but, nevertheless, sdeas—his Reduhtionsbestand- 
tei/e—are to remain. ‘These, however, stand in causal connection with 
one another ; those of bodies outside of me act as stimuli upon the 
Reduktionsbestandtetle of my brain, and have here as effect the appear- 
ance of real sensations. Thus what is secondary must produce some- 
thing primary (the sensation)! Iam of the opinion that this state 
of affairs forces Ziehen to the admission that he must presuppose that 
his Reduktionsbestandteile, which, indeed, are in the first place a 
product of abstraction and association, are still more, in fact are 
something which exists independently of ideating or ideation. But 
then we should once more be back again at things-in-themselves. In 
a concluding section, Ziehen, with a certain satisfaction, proves that 
metaphysics and religion are now replaced and rendered superfluous 
by natural science, psychology, and epistemology. And Ziehen’s 
‘universal conscious sensations’’ ? To me they seem to lead us into 
the midst of the purest metaphysics. For me they are an inadmissable 
concept, although I 4e/ieve that things-in-themselves are of a psychical 
nature. Believe—but do not certainly know. For it is indeed true 
that for us ‘* psychic and existing are entirely congruent conceptions ”’ 
(p. 5). But the limits of my consciousness and thought are not 
necessarily the limits of existence in general. From a scientific point 
of view, the only judgment possible is a on /iguet. And by going 
beyond this conclusion Ziehen becomes a metaphysician. 
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Returning to psychology proper, I may mention that there has ap- 
peared a fourth and partially revised edition of Ziehen’s Leitfaden der 
physiologische Psychologie (Jena, G. Fischer, 1898). The book, how- 
ever, is not at present before me. 

One feels as if he had been transferred to another world when he 
passes from the works hitherto noticed to Fr. Harms’s Psychologie, 
which H. Wiese has published from the manuscript remains of his 
teacher (Leipzig, Th. Grieben, 1897.—pp. 204). This is the last 
installment of the remains, Since 1885 have appeared a Metaphysic, 
Logic, Ethics, Philosophy of Rights, and a Philosophy of Nature. The 
publication of these works seems to signify that Harms still has many 
admirers, and also that his posthumous works find purchasers. In par- 
ticular, Weise has for years been over and over again besought to publish 
the Psychologie. And yet the work, regarded as psychology, is quite 
out of date, and was so even at the time of the author’s death (1880). 
Harms is a disciple of the older speculative philosophy. Psychology, 
according to him, becomes a philosophical science only if it can be 
proved ‘‘ that the soul or the principle of consciousness is universal 
and necessary, or that it is impossible to think of a universe without 
a principle of consciousness ’’ (p. 16). Theories about the nature of 
the soul ‘‘are much less dependent upon observation of facts of con- 
sciousness than upon fundamental principles, the system of which 
is philosophy ’’ (p. 17); and accordingly the psychology of any age 
represents, as in a copy, the system of contemporary philosophy. This 
is a frank and honest statement. Harms recognizes what the ‘ scienti- 
fic’ psychologists of to-day often miss, namely, that the determina- 
tion of the ultimate principle of consciousness, of the nature of the 
‘soul,’ lies beyond the limits of science, and within the domain of 
metaphysics. About the nature and concept of the soul as a substantial, 
spiritual principle, about its faculties and activities, Harms philos- 
ophizes in this volume in a clear and attractive manner. We have 
thus before us, not psychology, but metaphysics. And as metaphysics, 
the work possesses not only historical, but also actual significance. 
For the subjective factors, which in metaphysics are of decisive moment, 
do not grow old and pass away like the theories of science, but are 
grounded in our common human nature and will change only with man- 
kind itself. 

In contrast, an actual purely scientific value belongs still to-day to 
the Empirischen Psychologie nach naturwissenschaft.icher Methode of 
M. W. Drobisch. The publisher, L. Voss, has prepared a new edi- 
tion, unchanged except for the correction of printers’ errors (Ham- 
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burg u. Leipzig, 1898.—pp. 355). The work first appeared in 1842, 
and after that was for many years out of print, and could be obtained 
only at a high price. The still large crowd of Herbartians will be 
particularly thankful for the new edition. But not only they ; for, 
however much of an Herbartian in psychology Drobisch is in the 
present work, still this does not make itself nearly so much felt as in 
the Ersten Grundlehren der mathematischen Psychologie (1850). His 
empirical psychology professes to start from the facts of inner expe- 
rience, and to gain a knowledge of their laws, without the help of 
metaphysics and philosophy in general, or without the assistance of 
mathematics, employing only unbiased observation, classification, 
comparison, and synthesis of the facts. Consequently, more than two- 
thirds of the work is devoted to the task of giving an empirical sur- 
vey of the entire conscious life, and with this survey in mind the last 
hundred pages lead us ‘‘ to an explanatory point of view, by means 
of which the truth of the Herbartian theory of the soul, which was 
originally derived by speculation, is preserved.’’ Naturally, in spite 
of this apparent empiricism, the Herbartian standpoint is evident at 
several points even in the first two-thirds of the work. Nevertheless, 
everyone who does not expect everything that is good to come from 
experimental psychology alone, but also believes in introspection, or, 
as Drobisch says, ‘‘in the autopsy, methodologically performed ac- 
cording to approved scientific rules,’’ will often and gladly go back 
to this work, in which there is a profusion of material, clearly, acutely, 
and concretely elaborated and expounded. 

In a very brief manner, I shall refer, in concluding this section, to 
a special field of literature, which aims at making psychological investi- 
gations serviceable to pedagogy. In 1897, there appeared a second 
and very much enlarged edition of the Psychologie als Grundwissen- 
schaft der Pédagogik : Ein Lehr und Handbuch unter Mitwirkung von 
K. Heilmann herausgegeben von M. Jahn (Leipzig, Diirr.—pp. 413). 
The work is very carefully written, is clear, though discursive in ex- 
position, and belongs in any case to the best books of its kind which 
Germany has up to this time produced. Nearly all of these works 
suffer from the fact that pedagogists, and not professional psycholo- 
gists, are their authors. It may be that in this way the selection ot 
what is valuable for teachers to know (especially in the lower schools), 
as well as what is capable of pedagogical application, is rendered 
easier ; but still, as they are only works at second-hand, they cannot 
issue from a wealth of productive activity, such as is possessed by 
those who stand in the midst of the development of the science, and 
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themselves further that development. Therefore, I am delighted that 
the work of a man, who is at once both a psychologist of recognized 
rank and at the same time a pedagogist, has been made accessible 
through a translation to the German world of teachers. It is J. Sully’s 
Handbuch der Psychologie fiir Lehrer. Eine Gesamtdarstellung der 
padagogischen Psychologie fiir Lehrer und Studirende. Uebersetzt von J. 
Stimpfl (Leipzig, E. Wunderlich, 1898.—pp. 447). The translation, 
which, to be sure, is not always happy, should be carefully revised in 
the second edition, for which we hope there will soon be a demand. 


IV. AZsTHETICs. 


The passage from psychology to zsthetics may be mediated by a 
work whose title at once shows that it treats of problems connected 
with both sciences: Jh. Lipps’s Raumaesthetik und geometrisch- 
optische T duschungen. Mit 183 Figuren und einer Tafel (Schriften 
der Gesellschaft fiir psychologische Forschung, 11 Sammlung, Hefte 9 u. 
10, Leipzig, J. Ambr. Barth, 1897.—pp. 424). This book deserves 
a very thorough notice, and needs it, if one is even approximately to 
do justice to its extraordinarily rich content. No notice, however, 
can give an adequate idea of its worth, and its unique character ; to 
obtain that one must read the book for oneself, and no one will have 
cause to repent the labor thus involved. We have here before us the 
provisional conclusion of studies the first fruit of which was an essay 
in the Festschrift in honor of Helmholtz’s seventieth birthday: 
** Aesthetische Factoren der Raumanschauung’’ (1891). Lipps be- 
lieves that he can establish a common basis for the zsthetic percep- 
tion of geometrical forms and for geometrical-optical illusions ; 
namely, the ideas of mechanical activities, which we introject into 
the given forms. We see the latter, not only as they ave; but through 
inner compulsion we represent to ourselves how they decome, not once 
for all, but in each moment anew. We make them an object of 
mechanical interpretation ; not through reflection, but immediately. 
With the perception of a Doric column, for example, is also given, as 
a consequence of numberless experiences, the idea of the manner in 
which such a form or spatial mode of existence is possible, or is able 
to maintain itself. But, further, we compare the mechanical event with 
what happens within us. The mechanical event, which appears to 
complete itself easily and without check, arouses in us the pleasurable 
feeling of the ease and freedom of our own activity ; the great ex- 
penditure of active mechanical energy reminds us of the similar ex- 
penditure of our own energy of will, and arouses in us the no less 
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pleasurable feeling of our own power. With this mechanical interpre- 
tation, consequently, there is united in the closest way, and without 
any reflection, the esthetic, anthropomorphizing interpretation. The 
mechanical activity of a Doric column, for example, shows itself ‘ in 
the erectness and compactness of its structure,’’ and ‘‘ I sympathize 
with the way the Doric column has of holding itself or manifesting an 
inner activity, because I recognize therein a natural and pleasurable 
mode of behavior of my own.’’ Thus, all pleasure aroused by spatial 
forms—and, we can add, all esthetic pleasure in general—is a pleasur- 
able feeling of sympathy.”’ 

In virtue of this mechanical interpretation, it now further appears to 
our fancy as if the pillar intended, or as if it directed its efforts, to 
make itself still more compact, and to grow in a vertical direction. 
The result is a geometrical-optical illusion; we overestimate the 
height, and underestimate the breadth. And this is unavoidable. 
For it is an interpretative process of adding in thought mechanical 
activities and opposing tendencies, and is something which zo one can 
escape. Stated generally, this means that all geometrical-optical 
illusions arise out of the idea of forces, activities, tendencies, which 
seem to act in spatial forms and to have made them. In representing 
to ourselves those forces, we allow them to fulfil themselves, and 
thereby to increase in the representation their perceived effect. 
Thus the limited (the breadth of a column) is as such underestimated ; 
since in it a limitative tendency seems to be at work, we quite invol- 
untarily allow it to grow narrower in our representation of it. Vertical 
distances, as opposed to horizontal, are overestimated ; to the former, 
we attach the idea of an activity producing the distance, and thereby 
also the idea of a vertical self-extension. Hence the actually perceived 
extension at the same time appears greater to us. All illusions of 
this sort are, accordingly, not modifications of the actual perceptions, 
but illusions of judgment, more exactly, fallacious judgments of com- 
parison. But these judgments do not rest upon conscious reflection any 
more than the esthetic mechanical interpretation is due to insight and 
reflection ; that is, to knowledge and the conscious application of laws. 
What is here everywhere active is rather an unconscious precipitate of 
previous experiences, which has given rise in us toa law. The latter 
is active in us, without our being conscious of it, often indeed, with- 
out our being in a condition to formulate it ; we gain our feeling for 
form gradually, just as we gain a feeling for language. 

These fundamental principles are now applied to the smallest details 
in the wide field of optical illusions, and are elucidated by a wealth of 
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examples and figures. Throughout, at the same time, the relation to 
esthetics is established, and the effort is made to prove that every 
esthetic perception of geometric forms has for its basis sympathetic 
self introjection. The acute, logical development of the main 
thesis is masterly, and must arouse unqualified admiration in anyone 
who has an appreciation for energy of thought and force of concep- 
tion, whether he agrees with the principles or not. We have few 
philosophical works in the literature of to-day which are so thoroughly 
unitary in plan and conception. But, to be sure, the matter has also 
its reverse side. In his attempt to reduce everything to a few funda- 
mental laws, Lipps overestimates not a little, as it seems to me, the 


sphere of their application. There is for him only one alternative: 


Either everything or nothing. He admits that separate groups of 
geometrical-optical illusions can be comprehended in a plausible way 
under another point of view. But he thinks that nothing is gained 
by this; for one can speak of a satisfactory explanation only when it 
can extend over a// the facts in question. Of the rules which have 
hitherto been advanced for the explanation of single groups of illusions, 
there are none ‘‘ which, when taken generally, 7. ¢., in earnest, can- 
not be overthrown by facts easily established.’’ In opposition to this, 
it must be said that we cannot determine a frior7, whether one principle 
of explanation suffices for the totality of optical illusions, or whether 
different principles must be employed for different groups. The one 
supposition is as possible as the other ; which is rea/, experience alone 
can tell, and science has simply to recognize the facts. Science, there- 
fore, ought not to despise a principle simply because it can explain 
only single groups. To me it seems very probable that even Lipps’s 
theory is not all-sufficient, either in the sphere of optical illusions, or, 
above all, in that of esthetic questions. For me, in any case, there is a 
large number of spatial forms, which afford zsthetic enjoyment, and 
yet have nothing to do with ‘‘ anthropomorphic interpretation’’ and 
‘* pleasurable sympathetic feeling.’’ 

It must not remain unmentioned that W. Wundt also published in 
1898 an essay on ‘‘ Die geometrish-optischen Tauschungen’’ (Adhand- 
lungen der mathematisch-physichen Classe der Konigl Sachs. Gesell- 
shaft der Wissenschaften, XXIV, 2, pp. 53-178). According to 
Wundt, optical illusions belong to the content of perception itself, 
and must be explained from the conditions of perception (especially 
occular movements, as well as their basis: pressure and strain sensa- 
tions in the eye). 

Still another work appeared from Lipps’s pen in 1898: Komik 
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u. Humor. Eine psychologisch-aesthetiche Untersuchung (Beitrige 
zur Aesthetik. Herausgegeben v. Jh. Lipps u. R. M. Werner. VI. 
Hamburg u. Leipzig, L. Voss.—pp. 264). This book is a re- 
vision and great enlargement of articles which appeared in philo- 
sophical journals in 1888-1889. Here also Lipps shows that he pos- 
sesses the power of acute psychological analysis, besides being a man of 
fine zsthetic sensibility. We have here before us undoubtedly the 
best book that has been written in recent years on the comic and the 
humorous. But the last word, that removes all doubt, has not yet 
been spoken in this field either. It seems to me that Lipps makes 
the same mistake as in the Raumesthetik: he generalizes too much 
and too soon. A principle that is valid within a limited sphere 
is used to explain everything. The essential basis of the comic in 
general is declared to be an opposition between what possesses mean- 
ing, the sublime, and what is without meaning, what is small and of 
no account. A sublime thing or a lofty mode of behavior shrinks 
for us into nothing; such is the comic. This feeling arises in us 
through the fact that the high psychical energy, which was attributed 
to something full of meaning, suddenly turns out to be of no account. 
The perception of the latter can easily and unrestrainedly expand 
itself in the mind. This process is accompanied by a specific feeling 
of pleasure, namely, that of the comic, since everywhere “ the excess 
of the supply of psychic force over the demand is the ground of 
pleasure.’’ ‘‘ The feeling of the comic is thus a feeling of the man- 
ner in which my act succeeds.’’ In itself the comic has no esthetic 
worth. But the case is otherwise with humor. Humor has the task of 
making the sublime appear attractive, and of discovering it where 
it is concealed in all sorts of petty and trivial things. It is ‘‘ sub- 
limity in and through the comic.’ The comic ‘‘ exists, then, for 
the purpose of being raised to the level of humor. And therein con- 
sists its moral and esthetic significance.’’ In endeavoring to carry 
out his theory of the comic in detail, Lipps does not succeed without 
straining and doing violence to the facts. Many facts cannot at all, 
as it seems to me, be explained by Lipps’s principle ; for example, 
many witticisms, drolleries, especially as manifested by children and 
animals, the element of the comic involved in ‘ contagious’ laughter 
and other mimicry. If we look over the many theories of the comic, 
each of which, according to the author’s view, explains everything ; 
according to the opponent’s opinion, nothing, or, at most, only a 
single case, and if, on the other hand, we go over the enormous 
amount of what might affect us as comic, in all its manifoldness and 
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variety, the conclusion forces itself upon us that the sphere of the 
comic must probably be destitute of unity. At first, in any case, it 
will be found best to limit the inquiry to an investigation of the nature 
and laws of particular kinds of the comic. The results will thereby, 
to be sure, lose in universality and extent, but will agree the more 
closely with experience, and will be obtained from experience itself 
naturally and without doing violence to the facts. Only when this 
has been done, is it permissable to seek for still higher generalizations. 
Then, perhaps, some results might be attained. The specific nature 
of the different instances would at all events receive its due, and what 
is really a specific characteristic would no longer, as heretofore, be 
regarded as generic. It is possible too, however, that we may arrive at 
the conclusion that only the feeling of the comic hasa unitary specific 
character, but that among the objects which arouse this feeling there 
prevails a manifoldness of nature, which can no more be brought 
under a general formula than the different ways and modes in which 
feeling is aroused and comes into existence. 

The sphere of the comic in any case has not the same unity as the 
tragic. ‘The latter is discussed in a work which is generally recog- 
nized as very important. Although it is not before me, its title, at 
least, may be mentioned here: Joh. Volkelt’s Aesthetihk des Tragischen 
(Munich, C. H. Beck, 1897). 

In conclusion, brief reference must be made to three works of de- 
ceased authors—dead and yet living—two of whom at least can- 
not by any means yet be said to have exerted their proper in- 
fluence.—Fechner and Fr. Th. Vischer. Of G. The. Fechner’s 
Vorschule der Aesthetik (first ed., 1876), a second (unaltered) 
edition has become necessary (Leipzig, Breitkopf u. Hirtel, 1897, 
1898.—Vols. I, II, pp. 264+ 319). This is a very pleasing fact, 
because, for one reason, it shows that interest in Fechner is on the 
increase, and also because the book in itself is valuable for zsthetics. 
Fechner does not attempt at the beginning to establish conceptually 
the objective nature of the beautiful, and then to descend from the 
most general ideas and conceptions to the particular case. That would 
be an ‘zsthetik von oben.’ He is content to give an ‘ esthetik von 
unten,’ and to discover the empirical conditions and laws of zsthetic 
pleasure (wherever possible, with the help of experiment and measure- 
ment). This empirical method seems to me, too, to be the only one 
that can lead to lasting results. The best proof of its fruitfulness is 
Fechner’s Vorschu/e, with its many permanent and valuable results. 

Fr. Theod. Vischer in his large work on esthetics does not, indeed, 
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start from experience, but goes deep intoexperience. The book is itself 
a work of art, comparable to an elaborate and magnificent edifice ; but 
just on that account it is not of interest for the majority of educated 
people. And still it is not right that this distinguished man should 
popularly be known only as the author of ‘just another’ book on 


‘gsthetics. Hence it isa very welcome fact that his son, Robert 


Vischer, a student of zsthetics like his father, proposes to publish 
the latter’s lectures. ‘Fiir das deutsche Volk herausgegeben’ is subjoined 
to the complete title—and rightly! So far one volume has been pub- 
lished, which appeared in 1897, and was reprinted in 1898. Das 
Schine und die Kunst. Zur Einfiihrung in die Aesthetik. Vortage von 
Fr. Th. Vischer. Mit seinem Bildniss. (Stuttgart, J. G. Cotta.—pp. 
309). It has been no easy labor to prepare the lectures for the 
printer. The elder Vischer made only outlines for his lectures 
(really only jottings), and then delivered them extemporaneously. 
These outlines were continually altered, supplemented, and replaced 
by new ones. They furnish the basis for the present work. In ad- 
dition, more or less accurate notes taken by his pupils have been 
utilized. This unequal and mosaic material, the son has, with as 
great art as labor, united into a uniform work which possesses 
all the impressiveness and immediacy of a captivating and extem- 
poraneous lecture. Throughout the book, there pulsates a fresh 
warm life, from it there speaks a remarkable, many-sided per- 
sonality, and in it is manifested a fine appreciation for the beautiful in 
all its forms; several expressions, which literary language usually 
avoids, give to it a touch of whole-heartedness and directness. The 
work embraces only the first two general parts of zsthetics, which 
Vischer in his teaching was accustomed to present before taking up the 
particular arts. It treats, that is, of the universal conceptions of zsthet- 
ics (p. 223), and of art in general. The later leetures are not to be 
published, since their content does not essentially differ from the 
older work. The general parts, however, not only formally possess an 
entirely different character, but they also show Vischer’s views from a 
more advanced standpoint. Much that is important in the correspond- 
ing parts of the older work is omitted or differently applied. Specu- 
lation recedes into the background ; from a metaphysic he has almost 
passed to a psychology of the beautiful. Its character is so thoroughly 
popular that Robert Vischer rightly regards the book as well adapted 
to the purpose of introducing beginners into the study of esthetics. 

In 1888 there was published one volume of the literary remains of 
K. Har. von Stein, who died so prematurely. Now there has appeared 
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also his Vorlesungen tiber Aesthetik, which he delivered at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin in the summer semesters of 1885-87. (Nach vorhande- 
nen Aufzeichnungen bearbeitet. Mit H. von Stein’s Bildniss. Stutt- 
gart, J. G. Cotta, 1897.—pp. 145.) The available material was very 
scanty, consisting of jottings, catch-words from the remains of Stein, 
and trains of thought rarely complete, and ome very incomplete 
copy of a student’s notes. For the most part, therefore, merely single 
words or parts of sentences had to serve as the basis of the text. In 
spite of this, all the characteristic phrases and expressions are derived 
from the existing ‘records. It is a question, under circumstances, 
which leave entirely too much to the subjectivity of the editor, 
whether it would not have been better to have refrained from publica- 
tion. Science at least would hardly have lost anything. Of course, 
the lectures contain much that is interesting and good. But, as a 
whole, they are lacking in finish and completeness. Naturally, science 
measures according to one standard, friendship according to another. 
To those who honored and studied under the deceased, the book, even 
in its present form, will be valued in itself and prized as a memorial. 
V. Eruics. 


In the years which fall within the scope of our notice, there is a 
series of ethical writings, which are very instructive on account of the 
diversity, both of the methods employed, and the ends in view. 
The only correct method, in my opinion, is the one adopted by Chr. 
v. Ehrenfels in his System der Werttheorie (Bd. 1, Allgemeine Wert- 
theorie, Psychologie des Begehrens. Bd. UW. Grundsiige einer Ethih. 
Leipzig, O. R. Reisland, 1897, 1898.—pp. 277+270). Both volumes 
are an elaboration and revision of articles, which the author published 
under the titles ‘‘ Werttheorie u. Ethik’’ and ‘‘ Ueber Fiihlen u. 
Wollen,’’ in the Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftl. Philos. (1893, 
1894), and in the Sitsungsherichten d. phil. hist. Klasse, of the Vienna 
Academy (1887). Justly enough, Ehrenfels upbraids philosophers 
for having almost entirely abandoned the discussion of phenomena of 
value to political economy, although here important problems for psy- 
chology and ethics await treatment. The present system is designed 
to supply this omission. The third volume, which has not yet appeared, 
will deal with the facts and problems of value in their ethical-economic 
aspect, and will subject the purely economical theory of value to a 
critical investigation from the logical and psychological standpoints. 
The first volume, dealing with a general theory of value, treats of 
what is common to all human values and evaluations: namely, defini- 
tions, variations of derivations from the universal conceptions of value, 
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classification and measurement of value, errors in evaluation, objects 
of value, and, further, the laws which govern changes in value. At 
the same time, the author here indicates his position in regard to cer- 
tain fundamental problems of psychology, such as the relation between 
feeling and desire, and the nature of desire. For that which is of 
value is identical with what is ‘ desirable’: ‘‘ the worth of a thing is 
its desirability’’ (1, p. 53). The whole science of value rests thus 
upon the psychology of feeling and desire. Still, Ehrenfels believes 
that he may claim a validity for the essential part of his theory, in- 
dependent of the psychological standpoint which the special investi- 
gator adopts—provided, of course, that the theory does justice at least 
to the most general facts of experience. Thus, ethics is naturally for 
Ehrenfels a branch of the general theory of value: prizing what is 
good, and despising what is bad, are phenomena of evaluation. A 
psychological investigation of facts of moral value is the first essential. 
Only on the basis of this investigation, is it possible to reach a decision 
in regard to the question, whether ethics is possible as an absolute nor- 
mative discipline, or whether—to take the opposite extreme—there is 
no common element in all that has been at different times and places 
regarded by mankind as good and bad. 

In particular points, one will often be unable to agree with Ehren- 
fels. Especially, it may be said that differences in general pyscholog- 
ical points of view may involve wider results than Ehrenfels is in- 
clined to assume. But his point of departure and his statement of 
the problem are correct. The psychology of individuals and of races 
is the ground from which ethics must spring; and the science of 
value is the genus, which includes ethics as a species. 

Such an ethic, to be sure, can tell nothing of absolute values, uncon- 
ditionally obligatory norms, and categorical imperatives. It can answer 
only the psychological question, Aow mankind can and must arrive at 
these conceptions. For this reason, it is exposed at the outset to the 
condemnation not only of theologians, but also of many philosophers, 
above all, of those who attach themselves to Kant. For these op- 
ponents, ethics as a science stands or falls with the conception of 
something that is unconditionally worthy and obligatory. Among 
such writers is to be classed Fel. Krueger in his work: Der Begriff des 
absolut Wertvollen als Grundbegriff der Moralphilosophie (Leipzig, B. 
G. Teubner, 1898.—pp. 96). Krueger admits, indeed, that a scien- 
tific system of ethics can be framed only through the application of 
the psychological method to the problem of morals, and that, there- 
fore, it must start from an analysis of the conception of value. Still, 
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he restricts the sphere of ‘ values’ to constant desires, and believes 
that he is thus able to deduce something of absolute worth, which 
possesses value for every individual who passes judgments of value, 
and which maintains its worth under all conditions. It is the 
psychical capacity or function of value in general. The moral worth 
of a man is directly dependent upon his ‘ evaluating energy,’ Wer- 
tungsenergie ; t. e¢., wpon the measure, in which the function of value 
(organization or synthesis of a manifold of possible objects of desire) 
is realized in his psychic life. 

A very similar mode of thought is to be found in Fr. Staudinger’s 
Das Sittengesetz. Untersuchungen iiber die allgemeinen Grundlagen der 
Freiheit und der Sittlichkeit (Berlin, Frd. Diimmler, 2d ed., 1897. 
—pp. 387. Neue Titelausgabe der 1887 erschienenen Gestetse der 
Fretheit). Staudinger sets out with the object of rescuing Kant’s cate- 
gorical imperative, and of deducing it with mathematical certainty. He 
maintains that we can speak of morality only when we will something 
because we ought, and not when we act on account of compulsion or 
fear, natural disposition or momentary inclination. That is the case 
only when an end is willed, and reason gives direction regarding the 
necessary means for attaining theend. Now, there is one supreme end 
which must be universally recognized as the highest moral goal : namely, 
the complete harmony of all other ends which is necessarily demanded 
by reason. Without such a synthesis, particular ends would mutually 
interfere with and destroy one another. Reason, therefore, demands 
that the individual consciously order his life in accordance with the 
end; that is the categorical imperative. But a universal law of 
obligation, a general recognition of something that is of absolute 
worth, does not exist, and can be established neither by force nor by 
reason. There are many persons who by no means regard it as a duty, 
or even as a matter of worldy wisdom, to bring their aims into an or- 
ganic system, and who just as little ascribe peculiar worth to an in- 
tensification of their evaluating energy ( Wertungsenergie). With 
them, there is no such absolute as Krueger and Staudinger dream of. 
How then is it to be forced upon them? On the contrary, the true 
moral obligation is entirely individual and voluntary ; it does not 
create the good will, it presupposes it. Voluntarily, the moral man 


puts himself in the position of a faithful vassal in the service of the 


good ; he does not will because he ought, but he ought because he 
wills. But even if that existed which those who adopt the opposite 
view so assiduously seek, it would by no means follow that the indi- 
vidual who recognizes an absolute duty, and has an absolute standard 
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of worth, would necessarily be moral. Suppose some one invariably 
ascribed the highest value to the pleasures of sense. Or another takes 
as his chief end, under which he organically subordinates all other 
aims, the greatest possible injury to his fellows, the spreading of un- 
happiness, pain, and woe. Krueger and Staudinger would have to 
call such people good and moral. In reality, the bare formal prin- 
ciple, that there is an evaluation and a systematization, is not in itself 
sufficient. Very definite maferia/ conditions must be fulfilled. In 
order to ascertain these, there is nothing left for those who take the 
opposite view, but finally to take refuge sadly in eudemonism and 
utilitarianism, however repellent the system is, and however strongly 
they may fight against it. 

It is hopeless, within the domain of ethics, to be hunting for neces- 
sity and universal validity. This is involuntarily shown to us by O. 
Stock’s Lebenssweck und Lebensauffassung (Greifswald, J. Abel, 
1897.—pp. 177). If there is in ethical distinctions no law of logical 
necessity, then these distinctions are, according to him, purely subjective 
and arbitrary, and ethics is no longer a true science, but becomes a part 
of psychology, and sinks to the level of biology. Stock endeavors 
to establish with logical necessity an end, which is represented meces- 
sarily as good and pleasure-producing. He finds it in knowledge. 
Morality consists in the knowledge of the logical connection of ends ; 
the bad will is only deficient knowledge. Knowledge is the power 
of self-conquest, and thereby is at once a force which binds men 
together and makes a community possible. As for the necessity of 
thought which Stock claims for his investigations, it is an individ- 
ual matter. For one person, one thing is a necessity of thought ; for 
another, another. Schuppe regards ‘ consciousness in general ’ as that 
which is of absolute worth ; Stock, only the individual consciousness 
which develops in time (7. ¢., knowledge) ; Staudinger, the organic 
arrangement of ends; Krueger, value in general. One proves the 
possibility of thinking that which the other takes as a necessity of 
thought, and the impartial spectator sees once more the truth, newly 
confirmed, that the world’s history moves upwards in spiral fashion. 
He recognizes in the present battle about necessity and universal 
validity, in ethical and metaphysical questions, something very similar 
to the attempts of the old rationalism, to get being out of thought. 
Petitiones principii, fallacies, unwarranted assumptions and generaliza- 
tions, these are even now the apparatus of deductions. Strictness 
of demonstration is entirely lacking. 

W. Stern also believes himself called to bestow upon ethics, that 
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which ever eludes it, namely, a truly scientific character (Xritische 
Grundlegung der Ethik als positiver Wissenschaft. Berlin, Ferd. 
Diimmler, 1897.—p. 471). Ethics must be rendered independent of 
all religious and metaphysical presuppositions, and thereby raised to a 
positive science. A very laudable undertaking—pity it is, though, 
that Stern, in order to forego metaphysical dreamings, loses himself in 
fancies about the bodily and mental condition of primitive man. Fol- 
lowing the genetic method, he views morality as something which has 
been gradually evolved and inherited by generations of men and animals. 
(A chief point with Stern is that his fundamental ethical principle 
can also explain the moral phenomena alleged to exist in animals. ) 
Since primitive times, we find detrimental encroachments of inanimate 
nature upon psychic life, and thereupon reactions ensue on the part 
of animate creation. Thus, there is developed in mankind and ani- 
mals a feeling of belonging-together, a feeling of deep resentment 
against those encroachments, and an ‘objective’ impulse to ward them 
off. Out of the latter there gradually grows the moral impulse for the 
preservation of psychic life in general, through self-sacrificing protection 
against all detrimental encroachments upon it (even against those pro- 
ceeding from animate beings). However great respect one must 
feel for Stern’s work as a well thought-out and independent product, it 
must, nevertheless, be said that he has failed in his main purpose of 
finding a new basis for ethics. What Stern offers as such, and the 
manner in which he develops and carries out his basal principle, either 
stands in direct contradiction to the actual facts of the moral life, or 
at any rate is in no wise established and proved by them. 

At this point, mention must be made of a book, which, to be sure, 
has no special scientific significance, but deserves notice for other 
reasons, It is Jh. Unold’s Grundlegung fiir eine moderne praktisch- 
ethische Lebenanschauung (nationale u. ideale Sittenlehre). (Leipzig, S. 
Hirzel, 1896.—pp. 393.) | Unold never alludes to the various 
‘ Societies for Ethical Culture,’ yet he stands in very close relation to 
their work. ‘The vital point for him is the independence of morality 
from religion and church. This is an obvious demand which has long 
been made on behalf of scientific ethics. But Unold goes further: 
the training of the populace to a rational and moral course of life 
should be based upon a scientific theory of morals, conscious of its 
end. Unold expects wonders from the introduction of such a theory 
into the schools: the training of the future generations in character 
and mode of life will be improved, in every class of people there 
will be awakened a patriotic national consciousness and an enlightened 
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national sentiment. Social acts and social dispositions will increase 
and intensify, mankind will move with quickened pace toward 
the goal of the culture-development, to an all-embracing kingdom 
of peace, freedom, justice, the highest wisdom, virtue, and holiness. 
Unold is the prototype of the dreamer and idealist. It is, of course, 
necessary that actuality should be enriched and reformed through 
ideals. But ideality and life must have something in common; a 
gradual transition from the one to the other must be possible. The 
idea that mankind will be converted through mere illumination and 
intellectual training is so foreign to reality, that no reality will con- 
form to it. 

In ethics, also, I may speak of one who has died, but who has come 
to life again. A new addition of F. H. Th. Allihn’s Grundlehren der 
allgemeinen Ethik (1861) appeared under the title: Grundriss der 
LEthik. Neu bearbeitet und erweitert von O. Fliigel (Langensalza, H. 
Beyer u. Séhne, 1898.—pp. 272). Allihn attaches himself in the 
closest way to Herbart’s practical philosophy. In Fliigel’s eyes, that 
is his greatest merit. For Herbart’s ethics raises us ‘‘ to the height 
from which every moral error and one-sidedness can be understood, 
adjudged, recognized as partial, and corrected ’’ (p. xi). The work is 
somewhat altered, many things are left out, and many are taken from 
articles in the Zeitschrift fiir exakte Philosophie. Thus the first 114 
pages consist to a great extent of Allihn’s essay on ‘‘Die Reform der 
Ethik durch Herbart ’’; pp. 206-253 of an article, ‘‘ Von der Frei- 
heit des Willens’’; neither one is described as an addition, and, in the 
case of the second essay, there is nothing to tell us that Fliigel is the 
author). Ifa system of ethics of the Herbartian school was to be re- 
published, why it had to be Allihn’s, and whether it was wise to recon- 
struct it in this manner, are questions which Herbartians will have to 
settle among themselves. 

In conclusion, only a few words about two works, which will fur- 
nish a bridge to sociology and practical life. I mean Ldw. Stein’s 
Die sociale Frage im Lichte der Philosophie. Vorlesungen tiber Social- 
philosophie und thre Geschichte (Stuttgart, Ferd. Enke, 1897.—pp. 
792), and Rich. von Schubert-Soldern’s Das menschiliche Gliick u. die 
sociale Frage. Tiibingen, H. Laupp, 1896.—pp. 351). Stein com- 
plains that philosophy has hitherto almost entirely passed over in 
silence ‘‘ the most pressing of all questions,’’ namely, the social. He 
professes to supply in his work something completely new. But it 
seems to me that, if philosophy is to throw light ‘‘ on the dismal dark- 
ness which hovers like a shadow over social problems,’’ it can be done 
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only by means of the most accurate determination of concepts. In- 
stead of this, we find throughout Stein’s book a decided vagueness and 
ambiguity of terminology. Socialism, social problem, sociology, social 
philosophy, are all terms about which different people think differently. 
In spite of this, the introductory 55 pages offer us vague generalities, 
instead of precise analysis. On page 29, we are told that the social 
problem has to do with the ‘‘ forms and conditions of human social- 
life and social-activity.’’ But this is, according to page 35, ‘‘ not 
only one, but fhe problem of all social philosophy,’’ and, on pages 13- 
14, it isalso the problem of sociology. And further, in what way is 
help to be expected from philosophy? Following Comte and Wundt, 
Stein assigns to philosophy the task of bringing together the final 
generalizations of all the sciences, and of systematically relating them 
to one another. In accordance with this standpoint, one would ex- 
pect to find in Stein’s work discussions of the most general epistemo- 
logical and ultimate metaphysical questions. On the contrary, how- 
ever, only a few such are present, and these do not penetrate very 
deeply into the subject, and, in comparison with the large amount of 
other matter, they play no part at all. According to Stein, then, so- 
ciology, in keeping with its origin and methods, ought to be a philo- 
sophical science. The origin, however, is able to determine absolutely 
nothing ; the only thing that can decide is the present condition of 
the facts. Sociology is becoming more and more of an independent 
science, and its representatives will have themselves to blame if so- 
ciology is subordinated to philosophy. With just as much right as 
sociology, the science of rights, the whole of political economy, 
ethnography, Cudturgeschichte, and, indeed, history in general, could 
be classed with philosophy. Ofcourse, psychology, a general theory 
of value, and ethics—in other words, philosophical sciences—have to 
lay the foundation also for sociology, in so far as they deal with gen- 
eral principles and problems, which furnish the point of departure for 
sociology. If Stein intended to make his philosophy useful from this 
side, he should have thoroughly analyzed and determined the sphere 
of the conceptions of psychology, theory of value, and ethics, which 
enter into sociology, and are of such far-reaching significance for 
‘*social questions.’’ But such discussions find no place in the 
mass of material, which is dealt with in the four hundred pages 
that remain after the introduction and historical part are sub- 
tracted. Consequently, the light, which philosophy has shed upon 
the subject, I at any rate cannot discover in the book. Stein’s treat- 
ment of his problem is not philosophical, but sociological, and there- 
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fore his performance is no literary innovation, but is closely connected 
with other sociological works. I must, therefore, leave it to sociolo- 
gists to judge ofits merit. But, however great that merit may be, and 
however much interest its achievements may arouse, it is certainly not 
a philosophical work that we have before us. 

A different verdict must be passed upon the second book just men- 
tioned, a reprint from the Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft 
(1896, Heft I-IV), to which are added 150 pages of introduction, 
notes, and supplements. What Shubert-Soldern contemplates, is an 
investigation of the psychological basis of political economy in gen- 
eral. He contrasts his work with Schiffle’s ‘‘ Bau und Leben des 
socialen Korpers,’’ and supposes that Schaffle regards political economy 
more from the external standpoint of social physiology and anatomy, 
while he himself views it ‘‘ from the comprehensive standpoint of the 
epistemologist and psychologist.’’ The introduction contains an ex- 
position of the author’s general philosophical point of view, while the 
work itself deals with individual happiness in general, insight and self- 
control, social happiness, nature, and culture, the concepts of work, 
capital, and value, as well as the development, the concept and division 
of property. It is a piece of good and thorough work that Schubert- 
Soldern has given us ; acute and penetrating psychological analysis and 
clear delimination of concepts. He goes back to the elementary 
psychic facts, which form the basis of political economy, and at the 
same time he endeavors to retain everywhere the connection with the 
methodological principles of epistemology. In my opinion, this is 
the only way in which philosophy can be of service to sociology and 
political economy. Ifit restricts itself to this task, it remains within 
the limits of its own proper domain. And one will not—as would be 
justifiable in other circumstances—reproach it for trespassing and un- 
warranted meddling, but will cordially welcome and invite its codpera- 


tion. 
Ericu ADICKES. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


The Ethics of John Stuart Mill, Edited, with Introductory Es- 
says, by CHARLES Douctas, M.A., D.Sc. Edinburgh and London, 
William Blackwood & Son, 1897.—pp. cxxvi, 233. 

The editor states that this edition of Mill’s chief ethical writings is 
designed for the use of beginners in moral science, and ‘‘ has been pre- 
pared in the belief that there is no better introduction to this subject 
than an accurate knowledge of Mill’s ethical theory.’’ Such a state- 
ment from one who is known to be neither a disciple of Mill nor even 
a member of the Utilitarian school, may at first excite surprise ; but 
there is at least a good deal to be said for this view of the pedagogical 
value of Mill’s ethical writings. In his brief preface, the editor sums 
up his claim as follows: ‘‘ Mill’s simplicity, his seriousness, the fervor 
of his appreciation of morality, and his largeness of outlook, help to 
make his work a real introduction to ethical studies. That his errors 
are not the least instructive part of his writings is one of the many 
good results of his singular and unfailing candor.’’ 

All this, and more, can be claimed for Mill with perfect confidence. 
The fact that his ethical writings, in particular, abound in inconsisten- 
cies is by no means, in itself, a fatal objection to using them with 
elementary classes. The same objection might be urged against in- 
cluding the writings of Leibniz in an elementary course in meta- 
physics ; and yet it would be hard to name a philosopher whose works 
will more speedily arouse in the average student a genuine apprecia- 
tion of the essential problems of philosophy. The real proof or dis- 
proof of the editor’s contention, then, must be his own success or 
failure in producing a satisfactory introduction to ethics in this care- 
fully arranged edition of Mill’s principal writings on the subject. 
For of Dr. Douglas’s eminent qualifications for such a task, no one can 
doubt who is acquainted with his earlier book entitled John Stuart 
Mill: A Study of His Philosophy. 

The present volume contains,—besides three introductory essays by 
the editor, and an analysis (hardly needed) of the two writings 
of Mill, the text of which occupies much the greater part of the 
book,—the first five chapters of Book VI of the Zaogic, ‘‘On the 
Logic of the Moral Sciences’’; the Utilitarianism ; and an appendix in 
which are given together representative passages illustrating Mill's 
views on ‘causality and induction,’ his ‘theory of the self,’ his 
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‘theory of the relation of morality to nature,’ and his ‘estimate of 
Bentham.’ The footnotes to the ‘‘ Logic of the Moral Sciences ’’ 
and the Utilitarianism also form an essential feature of the book. 
These consist mainly of passages taken from the various writings in 
which Mill incidentally touches upon ethical subjects, and so serve to 
illustrate the particular points under discussion. It will be seen that, 
in one form or another, a not inconsiderable part of Mill’s ethical 
writings are here presented. And one may add at once that the edi- 
torial work has been done with perfectly competent knowledge of the 
materials to be handled, as well as with much skill and good taste. 
It is really a considerable help to have, not only the chapters from the 
Logie and the Utilitarianism, but the significant passages which, in 
the original, are scattered through several volumes, mainly devoted to 
other subjects, thus printed together. No advanced student, at any 
rate, unless he has himself made a somewhat careful study of Mill, 
should neglect to avail himself of the help which this volume affords. 

And yet, I am inclined to think that as an Introduction to Ethics 
—the purpose for which it was designed—this book will hardly prove 
a success ; and, moreover, that it might have been made a good deal 
more useful to the advanced student, if his needs had been kept more 
in view. It has already been suggested that the mere fact that Mill 
is guilty of rather serious inconsistencies when treating of ethical sub- 
jects, is not by any means in itself a fatal objection to his writings be- 
ing used by junior students, and as an introduction to the subject. 
But in reality the case is a good deal worse than this. If one go be- 
yond the Usilitarianism for a statement of Mill’s ethical theory, it 
will soon become evident that, not only his particular conclusions, but 
his view of the proper method of approaching the moral sciences 
changed considerably in the course of the thirty years or more during 
which he wrote occasionally on ethical subjects. 

Without going beyond what is contained in the present volume— 
and this not in footnotes and appendix, but in the text itself—the 
student could hardly fail to be confused without explanations, which, 
unfortunately, are not given in the introductory essays. He would, 
for example, be warranted in assuming that the necessary key to an 
understanding of Mill's treatment of ethics was to be found in the 
chapters reprinted from the Zagic, ‘‘On the Logic of the Moral 
Sciences.’’ Now the first subject there treated is the ‘ freedom of the 
will,’ and the deterministic conclusion seems to be regarded by the 
author as the necessary initial step toward a scientific treatment of the 
‘ Moral Sciences,’ presumably including ethics. Mill then goes on 
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to show at some length that our special need is a new science, 
‘ethology,’ or the science of the formation of character. This is 
to be a deductive science, ‘‘a system of corollaries from psychology, 
the experimental science,’’ and it is to form the necessary connecting 
link between psychology, on the one hand, and sociology, on the 
other, the latter also being of necessity a deductive science. The 
precise relation between ‘ethology’ and ethics is not explained ; 
but apparently the former would stand to the latter something as 
physiology to hygiene. Mill presumably would say: we must have a 
scientific understanding of what #s, in the formation of character, be- 
fore we indulge in speculations regarding what ought to be. 

Now our intelligent student, after being duly impressed with the all- 
importance of a ‘method’ applied to ethics, analogous to the method 
employed in the case of the physical sciences, will be puzzled to find 
that in the Us#iitarianism, where he would rightly assume that one 
must look for the most complete statement of Mill’s mature views on 
ethics, all discussion regarding the ‘ freedom of the will’ is tacitly omit- 
ted, and not the slightest mention is made of even the possibility of 
such a science as ‘ethology.’ Mill simply discusses the problem of 
the Summum Bonum on its own merits, as moralists had done before 
and have done since. The fact apparently is: Mill had simply 
changed his mind. We know that he had been ambitious to write a 
book on sociology, considered as a deductive science ; but that, failing 
utterly with the proposed deductive science of ‘ ethology,’ which was to 
connect sociology with psychology, he found himself compelled to 
give up this plan. Under the circumstances, it was natural that he 
should tacitly drop his rather exorbitant claims for ‘ scientific method,’ 
as applied to ethics, and treat the science as he could, and not as, 
from purely abstract considerations, he conceived that one should. 

If Dr. Douglas had been writing for advanced students, he doubtless 
would have explained all this, making his introductions largely his- 
torical,—the only possible satisfactory treatment, one must add, for 
Mill’s always interesting, but frequently shifting, ethical point of view. 
As it is, the introductory essays seem to me only calculated to increase 
the student’s perplexity. For instance, the second paragraph of the 
first essay contains this passage: ‘‘It was his [Mill’s] interest in the 
logic of ethics which chiefly brought about his rejection of the un- 
systematic views of morality which were prevalent in his day. It was 
this interest, too, which first made him sensible of the importance of 
Bentham’s work as a moralist, and which afterwards served to main- 
tain Bentham’s influence over his mind, in spite of many changes in 
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his philosophical opinions.’’ But surely Mill’s original views on 
ethics were inherited from his father; and when, as a boy of fifteen, 
he first came upon a technical exposition of Bentham’s doctrine, he 
had (according to his own statement in the Aufodiography) not yet 
read the classic works of English and Scottish philosophy. He ac- 
cepted Bentham’s doctrine almost as a religion, though confessedly 
unacquainted with other modern works on ethics, even those of his 
own countrymen. Later, indeed, he was very greatly impressed with 
Bentham’s attempt to apply ‘scientific method’ to ethics. In his 
famous essay on Bentham (1838), while denying to the elder moralist 
almost all the other qualities essential to a constructive writer on 
ethics, he still regarded this serious, if unsuccessful, attempt on Ben- 
tham’s part as sufficient to make him, if not a great philosopher, at 
least ‘a great reformer in philosophy.’ Apparently it was only two 
years after the publication of this essay that Mill wrote the first draft 
of Book VI of the Zogic, which, as we have seen, agrees substantially 
with this point of view. But Mill’s own utter lack of success with 
‘ethology’ and (deductive) sociology doubtless taught him the les- 
son which he later profited by in his treatment of ethical problems. 

As a whole, the introductory essays are by no means without in- 
terest or value ; but, in their failure to supply the clue to Mill’s devel- 
opment, they certainly fail to give the student the help which he 
most needs. Moreover, while the criticisms of hedonism in general, 
and Mill’s statement of the doctrine in particular, are for the most 
part just and often suggestive, they almost always presuppose the 
editor’s own ethical theory, which, however, he nowhere develops at 
all in detail. For elementary students, at any rate, this will prove 
seriously confusing. But if we must take exception to the introduc- 
tory essays in these respects, and others which might be noted, if 
more space were at our disposal, they have one quality which cannot 
be too strongly commended. They are wholly free from the partisan 
rancor and the supercilious tone which still mara good many of the 
representative criticisms of hedonism. It is much to say, as one can 
say with perfect sincerity, that the tone of the editor’s criticism is 
worthy of the author criticised. 

In short, Dr. Douglas has given us a book, which, if it partly fails 
in its original purpose, goes far to satisfy a real need. ‘Teachers 
will no longer have any excuse for treating Mill as if all of his 
views on ethics were contained in the U#iitarianism. Even re- 
garded as a fairly adequate, though not complete, index to the very 
various writings in which Mill touches upon ethical subjects, the 
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book has a distinct and permanent pedagogical value. But it is more 
than this: it is the first serious attempt to present together, with any 
approximation to completeness, the ethical writings of a man from 
whom we have still much to learn, and this not merely from the mat- 
ter of his writings, but from the spirit with which they are pervaded 


throughout. 
ERNEST ALBEE. 


La Morale de Kant, étude critique par ANDRE CREssOoN, ancien 
éléve de 1’Ecole normale supérieure, professeur agrégé de philoso- 
phie. (Ouvrage couronné par |’ Académie des Sciences morales et 
politiques.) Paris, Felix Alcan, éditeur. 1897.—pp. viii, 204. 
In accordance with the plan proposed by the Academy, the author 

of this treatise first presents the essential features of the ethical theory 

of Kant, which he then subjects to a critical examination in re- 
spect to its fundamental principles and their logical development. 

The work concludes with an attempt to assign to Kant as an ethical 

writer his proper place in the development of moral theory, and in 

particular to show wherein his doctrine resembles the Stoic and the 

Christian ethics and wherein it differs from both. 

In his exposition of the Kantian theory, the author, instead of mak- 
ing use of copious extracts, selects a single proposition, which, as a 
guiding thread, shall at once facilitate the reader’s passage through 
difficulties in Kant’s ethical treatises, and afford a clue to subsequent 
criticism. The clue is put into the reader’s hand by the opening 
sentence of the treatise. It is Kant’s celebrated formula: ‘‘ Act so 
that the maxim of thy will shall be valid at the same time as a principle 
of universal legislation.’’ Concerning this formula, the author re- 
marks that, taken by itself, no moralist would refuse to accept it ; it is 
peculiar to Kant only in form, and in the very special meaning which 
he puts into it. . 

Prior to Kant, philosophers had sought in two ways to solve the 
problems of ethics, viz.: by rational theology, assigning to the law of 
duty a transcendent origin in the will of God, whose existence is 
proved by reason ; or by psychology, finding the source of morality 
in the original tendencies of human nature. From the first solution, 
that of transcendent origin, Kant had cut himself off in the ‘‘ Critique 
of Pure Reason.’’ Those who teach an immanent ethics, deriving the 
moral law from the nature of man, fall into two classes, according as 
they make happiness, or perfection, the end of action. The former, 
the Eudemonists, fail because sensibility, whence pleasures and pains 
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arise, is individual and cannot yield universal laws of duty. The 
latter, the perfectionists, are in error in supposing that the good, or 
perfection, is something desired for its own sake, the truth being that 
all objects are desired, not for themselves, but for the satisfaction fol- 
lowing their attainment. Hence Kant finds himself in opposition at 
vnce to the transcendental and to the immanent schools of moralists. 
The old methods must be abandoned. ‘To be a moralist one must be 
an innovator. 

Characteristic of the new view of Kant is the distinction of the 
form and the matter of an act, and the principle that the form alone, 
without consideration of the matter, 7. ¢., the result, determines its 
morality, whence he deduces the freedom, the autonomy, of the moral 
will and the categorical imperative: ‘‘ Act so that the maxim of thy 
will shall always be valid as a principle of universal legislation.’’ Or, 
** Act so that thou treat humanity, whether in thine own person, or 
in that of another, always as an end, and never as a means.’’ 

This principle, then, that the form alone, apart from all question of 
results, determines moral quality, is the guiding principle in the 
theory. 

M. Cresson devotes about one-third of his book to the exposition of 
Kant’s moral system as set forth in his several ethical treatises. One 
who desires to acquaint himself with that system will find in the first 
two chapters of the volume an excellent introduction. The third 
chapter contains the writer’s critical estimate of Kant’s ethical theory. 
There are two questions to be answered : 1. Is the system consistently 
developed from its principles? 2. Are the principles sound ? 

The first question is this: Admitting the fundamental principles, 
do the Theory of Right and the Theory of Virtue follow logically 
from the Metaphysics of Morality and the Critique of Practical 
Reason ? 

Criticism will make it appear that Kant has not escaped the serious 
error of being illogical. First, however, he must be justified against 
the accusations of Schopenhauer, who charges Kant with entire 
oblivion of his principles when drawing his conclusions. Kant has 
declared moral worth to consist solely in obedience to the moral 
law, decause it is the aw, without further considerations. But when 
the question arises what is to determine whether an act may or 
may not have the authority of a universal law, it is answered : Con- 
sider whether it would cause pleasure or pain to one so acting, if 
everybody should do the same. Regard for consequences to one’s self 
of an act, if universally practised, determine its morality. But this 
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is directly opposed to the principle that in judging of the moral 
quality of actions no regard whatever shall be paid to consequences. 
In reply to this criticism by Schopenhauer, it may be said that how- 
ever the language of Kant in certain places may seem to justify this 
charge of inconsistency, it does not hold when his meaning is under- 
stood. ‘The criterion is not the pleasure or the pain resulting to the 
agent which gives to anact universally performed the authority of law : 
it is the absurdity or the non-absurdity which would follow its universal 
practice. A nature whose fundamental law was self-destruction would 
be impossible, because self-contradictory. The same self-destructive 
character would appear in the case of society, if false promises were 
universally made. The test is not, as Schopenhauer conceives it: If 
everybody should do as I do, should I experience pleasure or pain? 
The question is this: Whether an act, made a law, would annul itself? 

But this charge refuted, Kant is not yet cleared of inconsistency. 
In the Doctrine of Rights the consequences deduced are not in ac- 
cordance with the principles. This appears in the discussion of the 
question of the legitimacy of appropriation in general, and of the soil 
in particular, in which the right to acquire and to hold is made to rest 
upon the power to defend :—a form of validation which, however con- 
sonant with practice, is not consistent with the Kantian principle which 
makes right regulate power, and not the reverse. 

The second question concerns the principles themselves. Are they 
admissible? In defence of them, Kant has to show: (1) That an act 
has moral value only when done freely and with regard to the cate- 
gorical form and not to the matter, 7. ¢., the results of the act. (2) 
That one in acting must believe himself free and therefore capable of 
morality. (3) That certain religious beliefs may accompany the 
moral life, drawn from the consideration of the sovereign good, to 
which man must aspire, but yet without subordinating virtue to hap- 
piness. These beliefs, or postulates, are the immortality of the soul 
and the existence of God. The author’s criticism begins with the 
third principle. Of the justness of it the reader may judge. It 
amounts to this. Kant’s argument here rests upon the proposition : 
It is a moral obligation to realize the sovereign good. For Kant, ob- 
ligation assures possibility. The case turns on this: Am I morally 
bound to realize the sovereign good? Kant has not shown this to be 
aduty. Moreover, he cannot do it. One is under obligation to be 
virtuous, but not to be happy. The sovereign good includes both. 
Happiness is not an object of duty, but of desire. And in Kant’s 
theory duty excludes desire. Kant says (but very rarely), that it is a 
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duty to achieve the sovereign good, but in these cases he has in mind 
only one part of it, viz.: virtue, not the other part, viz.: happiness. 
He says, very frequently, that it is one’s duty to be worthy of happi- 
ness through virtue. The possibility of virtue is deducible from the 
obligation to virtue—but happiness does not necessarily follow upon 
worthiness. Hence Kant postulates a God, who, being the author 
of nature, can and will reward virtue. But this postulate is an arbi- 
trary hypothesis. It does not follow immediately from the obligation 
to virtue. When Kant, therefore, makes it a duty to realize the sov- 
ereign good, he requires one to render himself worthy of that for 
which he cannot hope, for which, indeed, he is forbidden to hope, 
because all desire is excluded from morality. Accordingly, to seek a 
good, one component of which is happiness, is to go against the 
fundamental principles of the ethical theory. 

The next question concerns the freedom of the will. The question 
is thus divided: 1st. Whether the existence of noumenal freedom, if 
admitted, would justify Kant’s inference to human liberty? 2d. 
Whether he has strictly proved the necessity of postulating noumenal 
freedom ? 

As to the first question, it is indeed true that any being capable of 
morality is endowed with freedom. But, according to Kant, man pre- 
sents the twofold aspect of a being at once phenomenal and noumenal ; 
—in his noumenal aspect he is indeed free, but in his phenomenal as- 
pect determined. The consciousness of moral obligation, however, is 
a fact in the experience of man asa creature existing in time—Aomo- 
phenomenon. Duties, in the form of acts to be done or avoided, are a 
feature of our phenomenal existence. The homo-noumenon imposes 
obligation upon the homo-phenomenon. ‘The subject of duty is always 
the latter, never the former. But the source of duty is in the former, 
the consciousness of it in the latter. But if it is only as phenomenal 
beings that we have the consciousness of moral obligation, how shall 
this fact of experience be reconciled with the circumstance that as 
phenomenal every event which takes place within us is subject to the 
universal law of natural necessity? The sense of duty becomes an 
illusion. Does it relieve the difficulty to say that man in his noumenal 
aspect is free? No, because in that part of his being he is not the 
subject of duty—he has no consciousness of moral obligation. The 
supposition of noumenal freedom is not adjusted to the existing moral 
conditions. As to the second question, the necessity of postulating 
noumenal freedom, there are here involved two propositions. 1st. 
That duty is a universally acknowledged fact. But this assumption is 
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not confirmed by evidence. Mankind do not universally recognize 
moral obligations. Moreover, Kant’s only way of establishing this 
assertion is by another assertion without proof: viz, that the theoretical 
and the practical reason are one and the same ; the universality of the 
former being predicable of the latter. 2d. That the feeling of moral 
obligation requires the assumption of noumenal freedom, without the 
comprehension of it. But, as already urged, the conviction of duty 
belongs to man as phenomenal, and to man as phenomenal must free- 
dom also belong, if duty is to exist at all, but this is contradictory to 
the theory that man as phenomenal is determined, not free. More- 
over, the explanation of the belief in freedom as an effect in human 
consciousness of the noumenal element as a cause will not hold, because 
in the Kantian theory, the relation of causality, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, exists only between phenomena, and if employed as 
designating a relation between noumena and phenomena, Kant him- 
self says: ‘‘ The relation of causality which exists between the intel- 
ligible and the sensible eludes comprehension.’’ 

The next point in criticism is Kant’s rejection of material morality. 
He has shown that all forms of moral theory are reducible to two, the 
material and the formal. A material theory may be either a science 
of happiness or a science of the good. Eudzemonism he proves un- 
tenable. But although the happiness theory fails, may not a theory 
which makes the good, or perfection, the end, be accepted? Cer- 
tainly a theory of action, in which the moral value of an action is 
held to be determined by its reference to an end suited to the nature 
of the agent, is preferable to one which makes a man subject to orders 
which he is to obey, like a soldier, without asking for reasons. If 
such a material theory is possible, it is true. Now, if there can be 
discovered the natural end of that primitive and essential tendency of 
man apart from which human sensibility is inexplicable, and the road 
be pointed out which one must take, if not to reach, yet to advance 
toward this end, which is his own, the foundation is laid for a true 
science of conduct, a science founded on knowledge of the nature and 
proper direction of the human will, a veritable science containing 
universal laws. Such a science must show that all activity tends to 
one sole end the same for all men. But it may be objected that all 
tendency tends to cancel itself, all endeavors have in view the ter- 
mination of endeavor, all activity the cessation of activity, desire is 
extinguished in fruition, we desire the extinction of desire. To this 
objection it may be replied: The end of will is its end in two senses, 
termination and accomplishment, the former because of the latter. 
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In a perfect being there can be no longer will. The presence of will 
is the sign of imperfection. Activity is the indication of incomplete- 
ness. All life is aspiration, but the end is to quench aspiration in 
completeness. To this end every imperfect being unconsciously tends 
by nature. The end is not peculiar to the individual, it is universal 
and essential. To become conscious of the end of one’s nature, and 
to know the means of attaining it is to become free, for freedom con- 
sists in consciously willing the universal. By this principle moral 
judgment of action becomes possible, the nature of the good is deter- 
mined, and whatever Kant has said to the contrary, a material theory 
of morals is possible. 

In the remaining chapter of the book, M. Cresson institutes a com- 
parison of the Kantian theory, on the one hand, with the Stoic, and 
on the other, with the Christian, ethics. Had he taken the same 
pains to give a just and adequate view of the latter, as he has given of 
the former, the result of the comparison would have been essentially 
different. He finds, however, that although the Kantian theory shows 
outward resemblance to Stoic and to Christian morality, it is really a 
very distinct system from either. The Stoic doctrine grounds moral 
obligation in reason and the constitution of human nature, the Chris- 
tian, in the will of God, and solicits obedience by hope and fear. For 
the Kantian theory, duty is the last word, and must be obeyed purely 


for its own sake. 
H. A. P. Torrey. 


The Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct. By ALEXANDER 
SUTHERLAND, M.A. In two volumes. London and New York, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1898.—pp. xiii+ 461+ 336. 

This book is a noteworthy contribution to the controversy regarding 
the relation between evolution and ethics. Its main thesis is that 
morality is based on sympathy, and that sympathy is evolved in the 
struggle for existence. Accordingly, in his preface Mr. Sutherland 
mentions Charles Darwin and Adam Smith as the writers to whom he 
is most deeply indebted. ‘‘ Full half of the book is the detailed ex- 
pansion of the fourth and fifth chapters of the Descent of Man.”’ 
This expansion, however, has involved a considerable amount of inde- 
pendent reflection and research, and the view of ethics developed in 
the second volume shows even more clearly the stamp of the author's 
own individuality. 

The first volume contains an explanation of the origin of sympathy, 
and an account of its growth from its first appearance in the form of 
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parental care to its most developed manifestations in general social 
feeling. In a world of ceaseless competition, parental care was neces- 
sary to render possible the survival and subsequent ascendancy of the 
more intelligent types. In view of the fact that a million creatures 
perish for every one that survives, it is plain that the most trifling ad- 
vantage may ensure the survival of its possessor. ‘‘ Under ordinary 
circumstances, the preservative feature will not be an advance in intel- 
ligence, for such an advance implies a greater intricacy of nerve or- 
ganization, which cannot occur without an increasing period of im- 
maturity’’ (Vol. I, p. 3). No doubt the creature of highest nervous 
type would be dominant if it once reached maturity, but the lengthened 
period of helplessness would be a fatal disadvantage in a world which 
swarms with dangers. And, if a more highly organized individual did 
chance to escape, its progeny, if inheriting the same higher develop- 
ment, would in general be less lucky. ‘‘ But suppose that in the slow 
succession of ages a slight advance in nerve organization should happen 
to synchronize with a small tendency on the part of parents to guard 
their eggs or their offspring, the higher type might, and probably 
would, escape the dangers of its prolonged immaturity.’ Hence, Mr. 
Sutherland concludes, in the struggle for existence, an immense pre- 
mium is placed upon parental care. 

It is evident, however, that this argument simply proves that 
parental sympathy is necessary for the development of the higher 
nervous types. It does not prove that this sympathy originated as a 
direct result of the struggle for existence. The animal which receives 
the benefit of parental care will doubtless have an advantage, but the 
question surely is whether the sympathetic parent itself will have an ad- 
vantage. When we are accounting for the genesis of sympathy, we 
have to explain the survival, not of the object sympathized with, but 
of the subject who sympathizes, and when we derive sympathy from 
the struggle for existence we have to prove that this quality is useful 
to its possessor. Natural selection, as Darwin insists, cannot develop 
qualities in the individual which are of no service to itself. Now the 
more care an animal lavishes upon its offspring, the more attention it 
diverts from its own self-preservation. The self-sacrificing parent will 
thus be placed at a disadvantage, and natural selection will tend to 
eliminate the unfortunate altruist. For this conclusion we have the 
authority of Darwin himself ( Descent of Man, Ch. V). Hence, if the 
parent can devote attention to its young and yet survive, it is despite 
the struggle for life, and not in virtue of it. Since Mr. Sutherland 
derives general social feeling from parental affection, he cannot urge 
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that a sympathetic community will be more likely to survive than a 
more selfish aggregate ; for the difficulty is to understand how natural 
selection can develop a sympathetic community if it tends to eliminate 
the individuals who first show traces of sympathy. In a general way 
this difficulty holds for any one who derives sympathy from the action 
of natural selection ; for the question is whether natural selection alone 
can give rise to a sympathetic community, not whether it will preserve 
such a community when it has once been developed. 

Leaving this question, which has so much significance for our general 
view of the world, we may now follow Mr. Sutherland’s account of the 
expansion of sympathy into general social feeling. When parental sym- 
pathy has come into existence ‘‘ the selective principle begins to lay 
new stress upon it, and slowly to divert it into the more indirectly 
preservative influence of conjugal sympathy’’ (Vol. I, p. 160). ‘* The 
fundamental sympathies toward wife and child are still, even in the 
finest races of men, the deepest and strongest ; but it was impossible 
that the nervous organism of animals could have grown susceptible to 
influences so delicate yet so powerful without giving rise to a more gen- 
eral capacity of sympathy spreading out to brothers and sisters, blood 
relations, and neighbors’’ (Vol. I, p. 291). The elaboration of this 
general position occupies the remainder of the first volume. 

On the foundation thus laid the author proceeds in the second 
volume to construct his view of ethics. Sympathy is a natural form 
of morality. The man who never fails of kindliness in his relations 
as father, husband, friend, and citizen isa good man. ‘There are three 
higher stages he may yet attain: the morality of duty, that of self- 
respect, and that which springs from an ideal of the beauty of good- 
ness. These of themselves are ‘‘ weak and pretentious things ’’ when 
they lack their natural basis—a true and warm-hearted sympathy—but 
on the other hand they supply in different ways the regulating force 
which sympathy requires ; for the morality of sympathy is somewhat 
inconsistent, changing much with varying emotions and lacking the 
fixity of more developed feeling. The fitst advance from the stage 
of natural morality is marked by the emergence of the sense of duty. 
This arises when the sympathy of a race has found expression in 
maxims or in laws, while all the weight of public opinion has been 
invoked to enforce that conduct which is in accordance with the 
average sympathy. Under these circumstances the individual comes 
to look, not only inwardly for what his own sympathy dictates, but 
outwardly also to what the average sympathy of his race demands. 
The sanction of duty thus becomes external, and morality assumes a new 
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dignity when to sympathy and a cheerful compliance with duty there 
is added a complete surrender to that self-respect which is but duty 
with an internal sanction. Self-respect arises when a man who has 
grown accustomed to judge others by the standard of his sympathies 
turns inward on his own actions the same critical faculty. ‘‘ Self-respect, 
though it has no new morality to teach, enforces the old with a 
peculiar absoluteness and absence of compromise. The sense of duty 
makes a man desire the commendation of the good, but a sense of 
self-respect makes him desire to be wholly worthy of that commenda- 
tion’’ (Vol. II, p. 64). ‘‘ But morality appears in all its noblest 
guise when upon these three there is superimposed an zsthetic glow, 
when the sight of right conduct awakens all the enthusiasm that 
kindles within us at the aspect of aught that is beautiful’’ (Vol. 
I, p. 111). Thenaman seeks no reason for his allegiance outside of 
the nature of the thing itself: he feels that to do right is right and 
seeks no other guidance. 

There is much in this that is valuable and suggestive, but there 
seems to be too much distinction and too little codrdination. The 
principle of self-respect which is emphasized so strongly might well be 
made the central regulating principle of morality. Taken in its widest 
sense, it is capable of synthesizing all the active tendencies of human 
nature, and it does not seem possible to have a higher morality than that 
which springs from self-respect rightly interpreted. The zsthetic 
enthusiasm which the contemplation of goodness arouses is translated 
into moral action only when the man feels he owes it to himself to act 
in this way. The individual may be carried away by this esthetic 
feeling, it is true, but if he justifies his action in a ‘calm hour’ it is on 
the ground that he acted in accordance with what ‘ he owed to himself.’ 
On the other hand, action from duty is not moral at all if duty is a 
purely external pressure. Such action becomes moral only if the ex- 
ternal becomes internal. It may be added that Mr. Sutherland has 
hampered himself at this point by his unfortunate terminology. 
Though ‘selfish’ actions are admitted to be necessary, sympathetic 
actions alone are called ‘moral.’ This leads to the needlessly para- 
doxical statement that right conduct is not always moral. It also 
undoubtedly confuses the author himself; for the associations which 
words acquire cannot easily be discarded. 

It is impossible to discuss in detail the mass of facts and the numerous 
hypotheses which the author has brought into connection with his 
central position, and which have usually an intrinsic value. We have 
said enough to show that this carefully written book deserves careful 
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reading. The author possesses a clear and forcible style, and has the 
faculty of arranging material in a systematic way. This book cannot 
fail to be suggestive even to those who disagree with its main con- 


tention. 
Davip IRons. 


Democracy ; A Study of Government. By James H. Hystop, 
Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899.—pp. xiii, 300. 

The author of this book is one of those people who dislike and 
distrust popular government, and who attribute all the political evils 
of the age to democracy. He declares that ‘‘ our institutions are a 
failure’’ (p. 278); that something must be done ‘“‘ to arrest the rapid 
progress toward destruction ’’ (pp. 3-4) ; and that ‘‘ democratic gov- 
ernment requires radical modifications, if it is to fulfil the pretensions 
of its admirers and to escape the piesent tendencies toward anarchy ’’ 
(p. 19). The particular evils he complains of are ‘‘ unjust taxation, 
costly government, ‘ machine politics,’ the organization of monopolies 
under state protective policy, degeneracy in the type of public offi- 
cials, socialistic legislation, demagogic appeals to ignorance, and 
private greed and betrayal of the hopes thus encouraged, defiance of 
intelligent public opinion, blackmailing of corporations, conferment of 
special favors either openly or by indirection upon various business 
agencies, and perpetual meddling with the laws of trade and the 
rights of individuals’’ (p. 12). That is a formidable list, surely, 
and we are given to understand that all those evils are due to democ- 
racy, or, in plain terms, to the fact that the working men have a share 
in the conduct of affairs. To remedy the evils complained of, and 
save society from the ruin that assails it, is Professor Hyslop’s object 
in writing this book. 

In the treatment of his subject he shows a temper and a spirit 
of exaggeration, which are by no means favorable to philosophical 
discussion, and he seems to have written his book in a state of con- 
stant irritation. He affirms that ‘‘ democracy, as it is applied in this 
and all other countries, involves, to consider it from the standpoint of 
universal suffrage, the government of the prudent, the intelligent, the 
property, and the social classes by the imprudent, the ignorant, the 
non-propertied and the antisocial classes’’ (p. 258). He declares 
that the average politician ‘‘too often has about as much honesty as 
the devil’’ (p. 233); and that ‘‘ the single purpose that animates the 
average politician is the same that inspires the beggar or the thief’’ 
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(p. 270). Moreover the same influence often leads the author to 
neglect correctness of speech, and his book is sprinkled with frequent 
examples of false English. 

A considerable part of the book is occupied with historical matter, 
which has little or no connection with the subject in hand, and some of 
which is very curious. For instance, he says that Christianity in the 
days of its supremacy, maintained the principles of benevolence and 
human brotherhood, and that in those days ‘‘ society represented and 
was pervaded by a divine-like mercy toward the unfortunate’’ (p. 
262). This benevolence and mercy, I suppose, were illustrated in the 
thirty years’ war in Germany, the only example of real anarchy the 
world has ever seen, and which was wholly due to Christianity. They 
were also shown in the children’s crusades, in the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, in the slaughter of the German peasants in Luther’s time, 
and in the doings of those very devout Christians, the robber barons 
of the middle ages. Such extraordinary displays of benevolence and 
mercy are certainly unknown in the degenerate democracies of the 
present day. 

But I must hasten on to consider the practical remedies which Pro- 
fessor Hyslop proposes for the evils of democracy, the exposition of 
which occupies the longest chapter in the book, and some of which 
have at least the merit of originality. He remarks that ‘‘ the problem 
is much more than one of political machinery. It is also one of the 
ideas that furnish the motive power behind the machinery. The 
problem of constitutions is an important one, but it is subordinate 
to the intelligence and morality of the agencies that apply them’’ 
(p. 22). With such views of the problem to be solved, one would 
expect that Mr. Hyslop would advocate improvements in education, 
and, perhaps, an educational qualification for the suffrage; yet, in 
fact, he has not a word to say about education, and treats with scorn 
the idea of an educational qualification for the suffrage, and advocates 
a property qualification instead. How high a property standard he 
would require in the voter he does not say ; but he evidently wants 
it high enough to exclude the whole working class, or, as he calls it, 
the proletariat, and to give the control of affairs to what he calls the 
‘ middle classes.’ 

But restriction of the suffrage is by no means the only, nor the chief 
of the ‘reforms’ that Mr. Hyslop advocates. He would establish in 
every democratic country a new organ of government, which he callsa 
“Court of Impeachment and Removal,’’ which is to be endowed with 
the power and the irresponsibility of a despot, and which is relied 
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upon to curb the power of the democracy. This ‘court’ is to consist 
of three members appointed by the executive, and holding office for 
life. It is to have a variety of powers and functions, of which the 
following are the chief: ‘‘ Summary and absolute power of removal 
over both elective and appointive officers... and no power 
of appointment. .. . Power to dissolve the legislative assemblies 
and to order new elections. The election of one of its own 
members as president of the court, and in whom shall be vested the 
absolute control of the military, except in the conduct of international 
affairs and foreign war, though even in these its use by the execu- 
tive must be subject to the consent of this Court’’ (p. 187). This 
‘court’ is to be wholly irresponsible, except in case of crime, and 
this irresponsibility is, in Mr. Hyslop’s eyes, its chief merit. Its 
power, he tells us, would be wholly negative, a remark which shows 
his contempt for his readers’ intelligence. A ‘court,’ or, rather, 
cabal, which had the power of summarily dismissing every officer in 
the government, except the judges, would have absolute control of 
affairs, since both legislature and executive would be compelled, un- 
der penalty of dismissal, to obey its orders. ‘The executive would be 
a mere puppet in its hands, and would have to make appointments 
and manage foreign affairs as the cabal dictated. _Its control of the 
civil service would assist it to manipulate the elections in its own in- 
terest, while its power over the army would enable it to put down all 
opposition by military force. Moreover, the cabal would be self- 
perpetuative ; because, when one of its members died, the survivors 
would compel the executive, by threat of removal, to appoint a new 
member satisfactory to them. Such a ‘court’ would be the cul- 
mination of ‘machine politics’; and it would be the organ of the 
strongest and most unscrupulous combinations of capital ; and would 
establish a despotism which for selfishness and sordid meanness would 
be unsurpassed. 

The truth is, the critics of democracy are barking up the wrong 
tree. The evils they complain of in contemporary politics, and 
which are undoubtedly great, are not due to democracy, but to 
mammonism and materialism. They are chargeable primarily, not to 
the many but to the few; not to the poor but to the rich, and to 
those who are striving by every means to get rich. ‘They are to be 
remedied, not by changes in political machinery, nor by restricting 
the suffrage, but by the spread of better ideas and sentiments among 
the people. The spread of such ideas and sentiments depends mainly 
on the various educative agencies, especially on literature, on the univer- 
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sities and the clergy. If the men whose business is to teach are 
gifted with wisdom and inspired with noble ideals, their influence 
will permeate and guide the whole community, and insure, not only 
good government, but also those better and higher things for which 
government exists. Therefore, if democracy is destined to fail, as 
its enemies predict and hope, it will fail because the universities, the 
clergy, and the literary class are false to their trust. 


James B. PETERSON. 
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[ABBREVIATIONS.—Am. J. Ps. = American Journal of Psychology; Ar. f. G. 
Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie; Int. J. E. = International Journal 
of Ethics; Phil. Stud. = Philosophische Studien ; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique ; 
R. 1. d. Fil. = Rivista Italiana di Filosofia; V. f. w. Ph. = Vierteljahrschrift fir 
wissenschaftliche Philosophie; Z. f. Ph. = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philoso- 
phische Kritik; Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und 
Physiologie der Sinnesorgane; Phil. Jahr. = Philosophisches Jahrbuch; Rev. de 
Mit. = Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir 
systematische Philosophie.—Other titles are self-explanatory. ] 


LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 


Philosophy and the Study of Philosophers. D.G. Ritcuie. Mind, No. 

29, pp. 1-24. 

The average specialist in science is convinced that the study of meta- 
physics is futile. In proof of this is adduced the fact that the student of 
philosophy busies himself chiefly with the systems of the past, and even of 
a very remote past, whereas science, though not without a history, has a 
vital interest for the present. The force of this argument is felt even by 
those engaged in philosophical work. In this ‘ Alexandrian’ period of 
commentators and critics, one begins to fear that metaphysics may be, in- 
deed dead, and that the scholars are but elaborating its obituary. In 
answer to this line of argument, the writer sustains two propositions : (1) 
The nature of philosophy itself renders inevitable this recurrence to past 
thought, and (2) there are special reasons in our@wn age for the predomin- 
ance of historical interest. Philosophy must be, primarily, ‘‘a criticism of 
categories."" No thinker can, if he would, cut loose wholly from the past. 
Bacon, Descartes, Locke, and Kant, each thought that he had shaken off 
the fetters of the past, but each reveals the impossibility of doing so. We 
may distinguish three attitudes towards prior theught: (a) Submis- 
sion to authority, in which case discussion takes the form of commentary 
and interpretation. (4) Revolt against authority, which can maintain it- 
self as a purely negative attitude towards the past only by ignoring it alto- 
gether. (c) The historical attitude, that which regards thought as an evo- 
lution, one continuous movement in which our own thinking is included. 
This third attitude—which the writer believes is coming to be more and 
more adopted at the present day—is discussed at some length in connec- 
tion with the views of Hegel. Hegel's philosophy was one of the earliest 
expressions of this historical spirit, and Hegel's service to philosophy and 
to thought in general, in consequence of this attitude, is very great. The 
kind of commentary upon the great philosophical systems most needed 
now, is a minute and careful study of their sources, and of the particular 
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circumstances which led the thinker to lay stress on one rather than on an- 
other aspect of the truth as it appeared to him. We must study the phil- 
osopher in his historical environment. The problems of philosophy are 
always the same, but the particular form which they take varies from age 
to age. The great philosophers who serve as landmarks in the course of 
thought are those who have grasped most clearly the special aspect which 
the problems have assumed for their own times. The study of past phil- 
osophy must be as minute and careful as possible, if we are to understand 
the development of thought and our own problems. This involves, how- 
ever, the danger of losing in minute scholarship that larger view of the 
whole which is the ideal of philosophy. 
Vipa F. Moore. 


Die allotrope Causalitat, EEDUARD VON HARTMANN. Ar. f. sys. Ph., V., 

I, pp. 1-24. 

After carefully distinguishing allotropic causality from transcendent, in- 
terindividual, transsubjective, transient, and heterogeneous causality, the 
writer gives the following definition : ‘‘If with an individual there are not 
two heterogeneous substances, but rather merely two heterogeneous modes 
of phenomena combined with one another, then the causality of one of 
these modes is allotropic to the other, and it is indifferent whether the in- 
dividual, in which the double phenomenality displays itself, is substance for 
itself or a mere mode of another substance’’. These two modes can be 
characterized as the subjective-ideal and the objective-real worlds. The 
former embraces the totality of all the contents of consciousness together 
with their forms in all individuals ; the latter, the real reciprocal action of 
all these individuals on one another, through which their Dasedn is first 
constituted. These are really only new terms for the old opposition of 
Insichsein and Dasein, Fiirsichsein and Fiirandersein, conscious spirit and 
nature. They cannot be separated except by a violent and arbitrary abstrac- 
tion. The causality between mind and body is not allotropic, but isotropic, 
since both belong to the objective-real sphere. Allotropic causality can be 
sought only within a monad of a definite degree of individuality, between 
the unconscious nature side and the conscious spirit side of an individual. 
When the causality passes from the objective-real to the subjective-ideal 
world, it is called ‘‘rechtlaufig’’; when the movement is in the opposite 
direction, it is ‘‘riicklaufig.’’ Naturalism (materialism, hylozoism, pluralis- 
tic dynamism) recognize only the ‘‘rechtlaufig’’; spiritualism, the ‘‘riick- 
laufig.'" Both are one-sided and can be included under the concept of 
‘subordination-parallelism.' ‘Identity’ and ‘Co-ordination-parallelism’ 
are the only other possibilities outside of allotropic causality, but these 
have been treated in a former article. 


Harry L. TAYLOR. 
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Time as Related to Causality and Space. MARY WHITON CALKINS. Mind, 

No. 30, pp. 216-232. 

If we view time, space, and causality in isolation we necessarily confine 
ourselves to the phenomenal. If we wish to rise above the phenomenal, 
we must find some ultimate unity which includes all three. Schopenhauer 
gives us such a unity in his category of the ‘‘Grund"’ or necessary connec- 
tion. It is with this necessary connection that we have to do in this paper, 
and our thesis is that time and causality are indeed two of the subordinate 
categories, but that the third is not space, but reciprocal determination. 
Time has the two attributes of duration and succession, unity and mani- 
fold, and these two are connected in two ways: (1) The manifold as aggre- 
gate is connected with its unity. (2) Each moment of the manifold is 
connected with its preceding moment. This last connection is irreversible, 
irrevocable, necessary. The different moments of time, gua time, are just 
as necessarily connected as different events in time. Both time and 
causality, therefore, are indisputably subordinate forms of the category of 
necessary connection. We find Kant, in his third analogy, expressly iden- 
tifying reciprocal determination with space. Schopenhauer and Spencer 
practically come to the same conclusion. But this is to say that the 
spatial is the only form of the permanent and reversible manifold ; which 
is not the case. The notes in a scale, and the terms of the numerical 
series, are permanent and reversible, but not spatial. The spatial is only 
one among other forms of the reversible. Space, in a word, is a sense 
quality like color or resistance. It only differs from other sense qualities 
in being more general ; 7. ¢., it enters into a greater variety of combina- 
tions with other sense experiences. Yet it does not combine with all others, 
but only with the tactual and visual. Space, therefore, is by no means 
identical and coextensive with reciprocal determination, but is only part of 
the manifold to be categorized by it. 

TRA MACKAY. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL, 


Subjective Colors and the After-Image: Their Significance for the Theory 

of Attention, M. ¥F. Wasusurn. Mind, No. 29, pp. 25-34. 

In this paper the writer describes an investigation of the effect of cen- 
trally excited or subjective color sensations upon the phenomenon known as 
‘the flight of colors.’ The results fall into two classes: (1) Cases where 
the effect of visualizing a certain color was simply to intensify the traces of 
that color already present in the retinal field. Central excitation in these 
cases was merely ‘ideation preparation "’ for attention. Under this class 
the results are subdivided into (a) the brightening of a colored image by 
central excitation of the same color, and (4) the appearance of patches of 
the visualized color on images of other colors. (2) The second class of 
results is an exaggerated instance of the principle manifested in the first, 
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and includes the cases (a) where the image of the visualized color was 
brought on sooner than usual, and (4) where it was held longer than usual. 
The chief interest in these results is in their bearing on the theory of atten- 
tion. They show that the function of attention is positive as well as nega- 
tive, intensifying as well as inhibiting; also that the positive effects of 
attention are due to the reinforcement of peripheral excitation by central 
excitation, with a consequent increase in intensity. On the basis of these 
facts the writer suggests a criticism of the assumption of a special ‘ atten- 
tion center’ in the frontal lobes, Affention means central reinforcement 
of an excitation peripheral or central in origin. This central reinforcement 
comes not from a single center, but from associated centers of the same 
order as that in which the original excitation takes place. " Attention is sure 
to involve increased intensity, but it does not follow that the more intense 
a conscious state is the greater the degree of attention to it. The increase 


of intensity must be of central, of associative origin. 
Vipa F. Moore. 


Sur la memoire. FE, CHARTIER. Rev. de Mét. VII, 1, pp. 26-38. 

This is the first part only of the paper, and deals chiefly with the first 
division of the subject, conservation. The perfection of memory seems to 
consist in the exact representation of a certain irreversible order of succes- 
sion. All that is essential to memory is, perhaps, contained in this statement. 
Memory thus understood presupposes reason ; one can remember only in 
so far as one comprehends. Since this order is necessary the idea of 
memory implies something immutable, that is to say, something the truth 
and identity of which persist even when we cease to think of it. Such 
is the idea of the conservation of memory. This is implied in the idea 
of recognition, for to recognize a thing is not to judge that it exists a 
second time, but to judge that it has never ceased to exist. Conservation 
is thus a necessary bond between the present and the past. To conserve 
is to know, to comprehend as true, to recognize as eternal. We can now 
understand the nature of habit ; habit results from the permanence of truth 
posited by thought. If it is asked where are our memories when they are 
not thought, it may be answered that they are in truth present in our 
thought, since if they had not been, the thought actually present would 
not be as itis. Memory is not something accidental in our mental life, 
but a necessary condition of all our thought. It is by virtue of its aptitude 
to conserve that the thinking being creates for itself, as it were, its living 
body, since in the body its acts are conserved. The body is the result, 
not the cause, of the conservation. Viva F. Moors. 


The Applicability of Weber's Law to Smell, Muss E. A. McC, GAMBLE. 
Am. J. Psy., X, 1, pp. 82-142. 
The author in this article gives the results of her experiments on smell in 
the Cornell laboratory. 
In the introduction a history of Weber's Law is given and also much 
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valuable information regarding the progress made in olfactometry. Ac- 
knowledgment is made to Dr. Zwaardemarker for the method used. Under 
Method is discussed the factors which determine the intensity of the smell- 
stimulus, viz., the quantity of vapor thrown off by the odorous body, the 
rate of diffusion of the vapor, and the rate and manner of breathing. Fol- 
lowing this is an account of the methods of various investigators, and a 
criticism of the method of Zwaardemarker. The method of just noticea- 
ble difference was found to give the best results, although some assistance 
was given by the method of minimal changes. It was found that the 
method of right and wrong cases could not be applied. Chapter II is taken 
up with a detailed description of the instruments used, the standard and 
fluid-mantle olfactometers, the preparation of the odorous materials, the 
care of the instruments, and the room in which the experiments were per- 
formed. Thirteen subjects were used, most of them trained in introspec- 
tion, Thermometer and barometer records were carefully kept in order to 
check the results. The conclusions reached were: ‘‘Aside from the con- 
dition of the sense-organ, the intensity of a smell depends (1) on the amount 
of odorous surface exposed to the air ; (2) on the time that it is exposed ; 
(3) on the condition of the air in regard to temperature, moisture, etc., 
which controls the rate of evaporation ; (4) on the diffusion-rate of the 
vapor, and (5) on the rate and manner of the subject's breathing.'’ In 
spite of the four most serious sources of error, (1) exhaustion, (2) adhesion 
of odorous matter to the apparatus, (3) the movement error, and (4) the un- 
measured increment to some stimuli, it was found that Weber's Law applies 
to smell, and that the numerical factor lies between one-third and one- 


fourth. 
Harry L. TAYLor. 


Hydro-psychoses. FREDERICK E. Botton. Am. J. Psy., X, 2, pp. 

169-227. 

The purpose of this article is to investigate the influence that water has 
exerted in shaping and moulding man's psychic organism. Philosophy, 
poetry, hymnology, mythology, omens, superstitions, etc., all show the great 
influence water has had upon the thought of man. Besides the foregoing 
there is a residuum which apparently can be accounted for only by the 
psychic history of the race. The author takes up in turn Evidence of Man's 
Pelagic Ancestry ; Origin of Animal Life ; Animal Retrogressions to Aquatic 
Life ; Water in Primitive Conceptions of Life ; Water in Philosophical Specu- 
lation ; Sacred Waters ; Water Deities ; Lustrations and Ceremonial Purifi- 
cations by Water ; Water in Literature, and even the Feelings of People 
at Present Towards Water. The last topic is a compilation from a question- 
naire issued last year and to which about 800 replies were received. In 
conclusion, he lays stress upon the pedagogic significance of water in the 


development of children. 
HARRY L, TAYLOR. 
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Methods in Animal Psychology. Linus W.Kutne, Am. J. Psy., X, 2, pp. 

256-279. 

The writer takes up the two methods of studying animals ; the natural, 
which consists in a careful observation of the free life of the animal, and 
the experimental, in which the animal is subjected to certain conditions. 
Either method by itself is liable to lead the investigator astray ; both 
methods must be combined to get the best results. This combination he 
illustrates by presenting the results of experiments and observations upon 
vorticella, wasps, chicks, and rats. In conclusion, he shows that the 
methods presented will enable us in a short time to discover the dividing 


lines between instinct, intelligence, and habit. 
Harry L, TAywor. 


Minor Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of Cornell University. 
XVII. Cutaneous Perception of Form. D. R. Major. Am. J. Psy., 
X, I, pp. 143-147. 

The object of these experiments was the determination of the limen of 
form at various parts of the cutaneous surface. The forms employed were 
angles, open circles, filled circles, and filled triangles. The surfaces tested 
were the tip of the tongue, the tip of the middle finger of the right hand, 
and the central portions of the red areas of the upper and lower lips. 
Three subjects, all trained in psychological methods, were used. The re- 
sults are briefly these ; the surfaces tested rank, as regards capacity of cog- 
nition, in the order : tip of tongue, tip of finger, lips (with no appreciable dif- 
ference between upper and lower lip). The surfaces differ in their behavior 
according as the stimuli are surfaces or outlines ; the most easily cognized 
form is the open circle, the filled circle the most difficult ; practice at a 
given spot increased the subject's power of discrimination at that spot, 


Harry L, TAYLOR. 


ETHICAL. 


Social Automatism and the Imitation Theory. B. BOSANQUET. Mind, 

No. 30, pp. 167-176. 

Our social, like our individual, conduct tends to become and ultimately 
does become automatic. It moves in certain automatic routines, estab- 
lished by habit and sanctioned by law. Legal punishment is but a re- 
minder that our individual conduct is out of adjustment with this automatic 
social machine. Thus we find in social phenomena, as everywhere else, a 
case of identity in difference. The identity is the result of habit and im- 
itation, the difference that of invention, individual imitation. But so far 
we have only an ‘‘ awkward dualism.’’ We have imitation and invention, 
identity and difference artificially placed in juxtaposition and an attempt 
made to we/d them together. But we have no rationale of their real or- 
ganic unity. Professor Baldwin, in his ‘Social and Ethical Interpreta- 
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tions’ repudiates this dualism. He does not however provide us with 
the required rationale, but only resolves one term of this dualism into its 
other, or rather into a mere fragment of that other. He finds the unity, the 
required rationale, in the imitation instinct. Now by imitation is ordinarily 
meant a mental process in which the excited reaction is similar to the ex- 
citing perception. If, therefore, we simply trace imitation throughout the 
social structure, we must clearly conclude by ignoring all differences. Pro- 
fessor Baldwin is sensible of this defect, and is therefore forced to strain 
his definition of imitation so as to include ‘‘every reaction by which in 
consequence of a certain stimulus an organism secures to itself more of 
the same stimulus.’’ But, so defined, imitation losesall its differentia and 
is therefore no longer imitation. The defect in this argument most surely 
lies in the premises. This defect is twofold. (1) Invention is limited to 
the individual, which is not the case. All social conduct involves ‘joint 
invention."’ A house is sucha “joint invention.’ It is an universal in 
which many minds have met. (2) The imitating mind does not work with 
similarity, but with identity. So long as we use the notion of similarity 
we are compelled to ignore all differences, but directly we introduce the 
notion of identity these differences fall into line as an inherent aspect of 
this identity, and society becomes an organic unity, which was required to 


be shown. 
IRA MACKAY. 


Der Entwicklungsgang der kantischen Ethik in den Jahren 1766-1785. 
Von Paut Menzer. Kant Studien, Bd., pp. 290-322; Bd. III, pp. 41- 
104. 

These articles are a continuation of the author's dissertation for the 
doctorate (Berlin, 1897) which was mainly concerned with an investigation 
of Kant's ethical views during the fifties. The whole forms a work which 
last year was crowned by the university of Berlin. In the articles before 
us, the author traces the influence of the English moral philosophers, 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, upon the development of Kant’s ethical ideas, 
and also the new direction which was given to his thought by the study of 
Rousseau. In general it may be said that Kant adopted the psychological 
method of the English writers, without accepting their results as an ad- 
equate solution of the moral problem. From Rousseau he derived the 
conception of the dignity and value of human nature as such, and an ap- 
preciation of the tremendous practical importance of moral philosophy. 
From both sources he learned the distinction between knowledge and feel- 
ing, and was thus led to recognize the important place of the latter in the 
moral life. The author next proceeds to analyze in detail Kant's precritical 
writings. He finds that even in the early sixties the fact of obligation was 
regarded by Kant as the fundamental ethical problem, though at that time 
he was unable to give any satisfactory solution of it. Indeed we may say 
that Kant's ethical investigations during the sixties led him to conclusions 
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analogous to those which he reached on the theoretical plane—that the fund- 
amental principles of morality could not be satisfactorily established by either 
the rational or empirical method. Nevertheless, Kant remained convinced 
that the analysis of the moral consciousness must lead to the formulation of 
the fundamental ethical laws. It is also shown that Kant soon per- 
ceived the superficiality of Rousseau’s view that morality is embodied 
in the Natur mensch: his own experience and the influence of his re- 
ligious education led him to the conclusion that man only becomes truly 
moral through conflict with his natural instincts and sensuous impulses. 
We also find that during the later sixties he expressly abandons all at- 
tempts to find the basis of morality in feeling, though he had previously 
been inclined to agree with Hutcheson that an object is the more truly 
moral the more universal the feeling upon which it is based. When we 
come to the dissertation of 1770, it is pure reason alone which supplies the 
principles of moral judgment. How the principles of morals are recognized 
by reason, or in what way they are to be derived from it, Kant does not ex- 
plain. From letters to Lambert and Herz during 1770-73, it appears that 
Kant kept constantly before him the moral problem as well as the theoret- 
ical, and that he formed several plans for a treatise on ethical philosophy. 
Turning to Kant's Vorlesungen iiber die Metaphysik, and Kant s Menschen- 
hunde, the author discusses at considerable length the probable date to which 
each belongs. In opposition to most authorities, he gives 1778-79 or 1779-80 
as the date of the former, and places the latter between 1779-1788, perhaps in 
1784. It consequently follows that neither of these works throws any light 
upon the history of Kantian Ethics in the early seventies and the author 
therefore turns to the Ldse Blatter and the Reflexionen. Fragment 6 of 
the former work is especially significant as showing the attempt, which 
Kant made to rationalize the natural desires, and as indicating the most 
important influence of the theoretical philosophy which finally enabled 
Kant to solve the antinomy of the moral problem by means of the distinc- 
tion between the sensible and intelligible worlds. LEC 


HISTORICAL. 


Hegel s Treatment of the Categories of the Objective Notion. J. Eis Mc- 

TAGGART. Mind, No. 29, pp. 35-62. 

The categories of the objective notion are mechanism, chemism, and 
teleology. Two of them bear the names of physical sciences, But this 
does not mean that these categories belong only to the subject-matter of 
mechanics and chemistry. ‘‘ Like all categories, each of them is a predi- 
cate—more or less accurate—of all reality,’’ but their most striking use 
is found in these sciences. These categories follow from those of the 
subjective notion, the conclusion of which was that reality is a system 
of laws according to which all its content is determined. Since, however, 
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the subjective notion deals only with laws, it omits the causes which produce 
a particular object. According to this category, the highest type of knowl- 
edge is A is either B or C; but we do not know which it is, and this cate- 
gory is too formal to enable us to determine. A further determination is 
necessary, and this further determination is from outside. But external 
determination is ‘mechanism.’ Now the first category under mechanism 
is ‘formal mechanism.’ This category is insufficient because it holds that 
the inner nature of the object is indifferent to external determination. But 
the inner nature must be regarded. Thus arises the category of ‘ mechan- 
ism with affinity.’ Here, however, since there is only external determina- 
tion, the inner nature is in bondage. This category also proves self-con- 
tradictory, because the categories of the subjective notion have shown that 
whatever happens to an object is really a manifestation of its inner nature. 
This notion of self-determination is the point of view of ‘ absolute mechan- 
ism.’ In this case each object has an individuality for which others exist, 
and can be regarded as the center of a system, in which ‘‘ the whole nature 
of each object lies in the relations between it and other objects."’ Here 
unity seems to depend upon plurality, but plurality depends as much on 
unity. Now this insistance on unity is the category of ‘chemism." But 
the further development of the notion of unity and plurality is found in 
the categories of ‘teleology.’ Plurality is a means to unity, and unity is a 
means to plurality. The ‘subjective end’ does not grasp fully enough the 
unity of means and end. The end and means are regarded as each 
having a separate nature of its own. The category of ‘means’ also 
breaks down because of this lack of unity. According to it, means and 
end are externally related. ‘‘ We can get rid of the contradictions only by 
dropping our suppositions that end and means are in any way separate 
realities.’’ This recognition is the category of the ‘realized end'—the 
unity of the end and means within a single reality. 
E, P. RoBIns. 


A. Comte and Stuart Mill, d apres leur correspondance. Ltvy-Bruuv. 

Rev. Ph., XXIII, 12, pp. 627-644. 

For many years there was an active correspondence between Comte and 
John Stuart Mill. Mill expressed the greatest admiration and sympathy for 
the positive philosophy, and Comte inferred, what was not true, that Mill 
was in entire agreement with his theories. During the first year of their 
correspondence, the misunderstanding was not appreciated even by them- 
selves. Each believed that he had arrived at practically the same conclu- 
sions as the other. Later, spirited discussions broke out between them. 
Comte had looked upon Mill as a disciple, and now saw in him a heretic. 
Mill wished to be regarded as a free collaborator in a common work. The 
influence of Mill upon Comte’s mind seems to have been almost nothing. 
Mill proposed that they discuss ‘ opinions,’ but Comte had no ofinions, only 
a system. His first care was to assure himself of the logical connection of 
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each detail of his doctrine with the whole. Mill, on the other hand, had 
opinions rather than a system, and was therefore more receptive than 
Comte, as is shown especially in his Logic, where he displays much sym- 
pathy with the positive philosophy. In the published letters, Mill avoids 
all discussion of Comte’s political and social views, on which they later 
came to open rupture, and restricts himself to purely philosophical ques- 
tions. The fundamental problems which show most plainly the differ- 
ence between the two philosophers are, those concerning the nature and 
method of psychology, and concerning the inequality of the sexes. Mill's 
views on both these problems were intimately bound up with his whole 
position, especially with those aspects that were the result of his Benthamite 
training. The light thrown by these letters upon the close relationship and 
final separation of Mill and Comte has more than a biographical in- 
terest. It illustrates one of the most instructive episodes in the develop- 


ment of the ideas of the nineteenth century. 
GRACE NEAL DOLSON, 


Der Willensbegriff in der Lehre Spinoza’s. Von Raovt RICHTER. 

Phil. Studien, XIV, 1 and 2, pp. 119-156, 242-338. 

These articles present the results of a very careful investigation of 
Spinoza's treatment of Will, The two articles bear the subtitles, ‘‘ Will 
in Nature,"’ and ‘‘ Will in Man ;"’ the former including a consideration of 
both active and passive nature (satura naturans and natura naturata). 
The second article falls into three parts: (a) Will as knowledge ; (4) Will 
as impulse, desire, feeling, and action ; (c) The ethical will. The author 
gives evidence of accurate historical knowledge, and also of great logical 
ability. His conclusions, however, depend to such an extent upon detailed 
analyses and interpretations of particular passages, that it seems better to 
merely call attention to these articles than to attempt to summarize them. 


J. E.¢. 
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Zoroaster. The Prophet of Ancient Iran. By A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, 
Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages in Columbia University. New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1899. pp. xxiv, 312. 

The influence of Iranian thought was no doubt felt to some extent in all 
parts of the Achaemenian empire. Through the conquests of Alexander 
the interchange of ideas between Occident and Orient was greatly enhanced. 
When, therefore, in the centuries immediately preceding our era, a notion 
appears in Western Asia or Egypt bearing a marked resemblance to a 
Mazdayasnian conception, it is quite natural to seek an explanation of the 
similarity in appropriation or at least dependence. If the mischievous 
imp Asmoceus can be none other than Aeshma daeva, the seven holy 
angels of the same book can scarcely be aught else than the amesha 
spentas. But if Jewish angelology was thus manifestly influenced by Maz- 
dayasnian conceptions, may not the Messiah be simply a reflection of the 
Avestan saoshyant, the resurrection and the world to come adaptations of 
the /resho kareti, and word and wisdom personified in imitation of the 
vohu mano and the asnya khratu? It is difficult to escape the impression 
that Iranian and even Indian thought helped to constitute the intellectual 
atmosphere in which gnosticism and Neo-Platonism grew up. 

Yet the positive evidence in all these instances is extremely scanty. 
Who knows what part even Aeshma daeva may have played in a folk lore 
as yet untouched by Avestan thought in those regions where the author of 
Tobit lived? Jewish eschatology may have developed wholly from germs 
in native thought. Regard for the sacred number seven is quite likely to 
have had a Babylonian origin. A tendency to personify the word is 
visible before any possible contact with Persia. No distinctive Mazdayas- 
nian tenet can be pointed out either in Basilides and Valentinus or in Plo- 
tinus and Porphyry. Here, as elsewhere, the similarities may in the end 
find their satisfactory explanation in the natural limitations and innate ten- 
dencies of the human mind, leading of necessity, even without direct con- 
tact, to analogous conceptions. 

The greatest difficulty, however, lies in the fact that we do not know the 
age of that body of thought which lies before us in the Avesta more or 
less closely connected with the name of Zarathushtra. If it could be 
shown that a considerable part of the Avesta existed already in Achame- 
nian times, a strong presumption would be created in favor of the view 
that the new departures in Jewish and Hellenistic thought were at least 
aided by itsinfluence. If, on the other hand, this work, which is known 
to have been edited in the Sasanian period, in the main reflects the thought 
of that late age, the question of a possible Hellenic influence upon it, 
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whether it developed in Persia or in Bactria, becomes perfectly legitimate. 
In view of this condition, it will be readily seen that a treatment of the life 
of Zarathushtra by an eminent Iranist is a work possessing much interest 
to the student of philosophy, as well as to the historian. 

Reserving for another place his discussion of the teachings of the 
prophet, Professor Jackson here gives the public the most complete biog- 
raphy of Zarathushtra that has yet been published. The story is graphic- 
ally told in twelve chapters. Seven appendixes are devoted to a more 
technical examination of the prophet’s date and home and the references 
to him in classical and oriental literature. According to Professor Jackson, 
Zarathushtra Spitama was born in the neighborhood of Lake Urumiah in 
Adharbaijan ca. 660 B. C. His father's name was Purushaspa and he 
belonged toa royal family. His mother’s home was Rhage. Concerning his 
birth, childhood, and early youth this book gives us much information. The 
most important fact, however, is that before his thirtieth year he retired 
from the world for the purpose of meditation. In 630 B. C. the revelation 
came to him. It was conveyed through a series of seven visions seen at 
different places, located on the map by Professor Jackson, one of them 
being as far east as Seistan. Upon this followed the temptation by Mara. 
Having made one convert as the result of ten years of preaching, he set 
out for Bactria with the purpose of proclaiming the faith to King Vishtaspa. 
Through his miracles more than through his words he gained this convert, 
at whose court he henceforth taught his doctrines, and whose sword gave 
them success. Two wars had to be waged against the Turanian King 
Areiat-aspa in 601 B. C, and 583 B. C. In the year 583 B. C. the prophet 
died in Balkh, probably slain by a Turanian while worshipping in a temple. 

This is a bare outline. Professor Jackson fills out the sketch with a 
wealth of details drawn from various sources, always carefully quoted. 
His thorough familiarity with the Avesta, the comprehensiveness of his re- 
search, and his close personal relations with the leading Pahlavi students, 
enabling him to communicate their latest views on many questions, inspire 
confidence and add to the distinctive value of his work. This value consists 
in its being a veritable thesaurus of Zarathushtrian tradition, and the useful- 
ness of such a work depends upon its comprehensiveness, its accuracy of 
quotation, and its correctness in rendering the sources. As might be ex- 
pected, the literature on the subject is carefully considered. The only 
notable exception is C. P. Tiele’s important work, entitled ‘Geschiedenis 
van den godsdienst in de Oudheid, II,’ which appeared in 1895. 

What the reader of Professor Jackson's earlier works finds a little sur- 
prising is the lack of literary and historical criticism that characterizes the 
volume. There is no serious critique of the sources. There is no search- 
ing examination of the historic worth of the tradition. Works written from 
fourteen to twenty centuries after the supposed date of the prophet are used 
as sources, and regarded as increasing our positive knowledge of his life. 
The cogent reasoning of Darmesteter and Eduard Meyer on the date of the 
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Avesta is dismissed with a wave of the hand. Nor is the reader told when, 
’ in the judgment of the author, the various parts of the Avesta were written. 
If the Gathas are older than the rest of the Avesta, how near do they come 
to the time of the prophet? This is what the intelligent reader is naturally 
most desirous to know. The story that the Avesta was destroyed at the | 
capture of Persepolis by Alexander and afterwards restored, is no more 
probable than that of the destruction of the Pentateuch at the fall of Jerusa- 
lem and its restoration by Ezra; but it is possible that in both instances 
tradition has preserved the consciousness of the period to which the work 
in question essentially belongs. Whether a different dialect and a relative 
freedom from the mythical element prove the higher age of the Gathas 
rather than a different Iranian people and a different social milieu is not 
easily determined. No part of Iran was so thoroughly Hellenized as Bac- 
tria, and these hymns may have originated there. Professor Jackson's 
comparison of the Gathas with the ‘‘ Davidic psalms "’ is very suggestive, 
particularly when it is remembered that these post-exilic hymns were often h 
fitted into niches in the life of David made for him by late legends. 
Professor Jackson leans with all his weight upon tradition. Occasionally | 
an absurd legend is gently set aside. But in the main the stream of tradi- 
tion is followed without question. If statements differ, they are frequently 
harmonized with considerable ingenuity. In the case of Vishtaspa’s con- 
: version the author is satisfied with the assumption that even if circumstances 
; were not wholly as tradition represents them, ‘‘they might at least have 
been such or similar.’’ In a historic romance, this would perhaps suffice, 
} though even there a fourdation of historic fact would be demanded such as 
: it has not yet been shown that we possess in the case of Zarathushtra. 
: Our lack of knowledge is strongly emphasized by the most excellent pieces 
| 


of work in the volume, the appendixes on the date and the home of the 
prophet. An immense amount of material has been gathered together in 
these studies. But the testimony is all very late. The Avesta has nothing , 
to say on either point. Professor Jackson accepts the Bundahish chronol- { 
ogy which places Vishtaspa's conversion 258 years before Alexander. It 
is evident, however, that the list of Kayanian kings simply represents the 
blurred memory of the Achamenidz. That Artaxerxes Longimanus and 
Darius Codomanus are in the list is generally admitted, and there can be 
little question but that the Vishtaspa heading it is the father of Darius I- 
Of this Vishtaspa later tradition made a Bactrian king and provided him with j 
an appropriate pedigree. It is interesting to notice that the author of Bunda- 
| hish made the Achemenian period longer than it actually was, as was done 
: centuries before his time by ‘Daniel,’ Demetrius, and Josephus, No 
conclusion can be drawn as to the date of Zarathushtra. Traditions differ 

in regard to his native place, some late writers maintaining that he was 
born in Adharbaijan, others in Bactria. The author unites both by mak- 1 

ing Adharbaijan the birthplace of the prophet, and Bactria the scene of his 
ministry, These traditions are sufficiently accounted for by the assumption 
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that Adahrbaijan and Bactria were early centers of the Mazdayasnian 
faith. There is neither Avestan nor Pahlavi authority for placing Vish- 
taspa in Bactria. 

The Book of Daniel cannot be used to show that the Jews who were car- 
ried in captivity to Babylon became acquainted with that unalterable 
law of the Medes and Persians of which Zarathushtra was a representative. 
This book is a product of the Maccabzan age, and its narratives are 
wholly legendary. There is no mention of Zarathushtra in the Achz- 
menian inscriptions, and the laws imposed by Cyrus and his successors 
were not the laws of the Avesta. The author states that in our gospels 
‘*the disciple asks of the Saviour : ‘ Art thou he that should come, or do we 
look for another?’’’ Is this an intentional correction of the Synoptic 
tradition, making the teacher a disciple, and thus helping Jesus to ‘*in- 
crease "’ and John the Baptist to ‘‘decrease?"’ In preface and conclusion 
alike we are assured that ‘‘ Zoroaster is the father of those Wise Men from 
the East who came and bowed before the new-born light of the world in 
the manger cradle at Bethlehem.'’ One would be glad to know whether 
the father belongs as unmistakably as do these putative children of his to 
the realm of myth. Professor Jackson indeed affirms that we snow this 
thing from the Dinkart and that from the Zartusht Namah. So we might 
know the name of Adam's daughter from the Book of Jubilees, and the 
names of Moses’ rivals in the art of magic from Acts, if we could but re- 
pose faith in the testimony. The fact is that we know nothing whatever 
about Zarathushtra. 

It is not Professor Jackson's fault, however, if he has failed to convince 
us of the probability of his sketch. He has labored hard, evinced a mas- 
tery of the sources that does honor to American scholarship, laid us under 
obligations by the vast collection of material he has brought together and 
approached the mighty personality he has conjured up in a most com- 
mendable spirit. Possibly the work of De Morgan at Susa, or future ex- 
ploration and excavation in other parts of the Persian empire may give us 
actual knowledge to take the place of more or less brilliant conjecture on 


the basis of late and vacilating tradition. 
NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Lotze's Stellung zum Occasionalismus. Die Bedeutung der occasionalis- 
tischen theorie in Lotzes System. Von Dr. Ernst Tucu. Berlin, 
Mayer and Miiller, 1897.—pp. vi, 48. 

This book falls in two parts: an introduction, and an exposition of 
Lotze’s use of the term ‘occasionalism.’ The introduction starts out with 
the assumption that things exist, and that they interact. Then the author 
discusses the metaphysical conception of thing and interaction, and finds 
that they fail to explain the facts. 

The second section has three divisions : (1) Lotze’s criticism of historical 
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occasionalism, (2) Lotze’s theory of occasionalism, and (3) the justification 
of occasionalism as an //ilfshypothese. (1) The conception of occasional- 
ism was intended to avoid the difficulties of causal action between two or 
more things. It was developed by Geulinx, Malebranche and Leibnitz. 
Each system is reviewed in turn and Lotze's criticism given. These were 
all theories of the preéstablished harmony, and attempt to account for 
change without the notion of interaction. ‘As a result of his enquiries, 
Lotze admits that interaction cannot be understood. Nevertheless it is a 
necessary notion for our conception of the world. So far, now, as oc- 
casionalism confines itself to the opinion that the nature of interaction can- 
not be known, it is right, and possesses, as we shall see, a wide-reaching 
significance. But whenever occasionalism attempts to offer a metaphysical 
explanation of the world, which will not require the concept of interaction, 
it goes beyond its limits, and contradicts itself'' (pp. 20-21). (2) In the 
development of his own theory Lotze claims that interaction is a fact, 
even though we cannot understand it. Things interact and a change of 
one is the occasion for a change of another. How this occurs we at 
present do not know and Lotze prefers to use the term Veran/assung instead 
of Ursache. Occasionalism is therefore a methodological conception, and 
not a metaphysical explanation of the relation of things. It is a scientific 
postulate, or a Hilfshypothese. (3) The third part is a fuller vindication of 
this theory, showing how it avoids the dangers and limitations of idealism 
and materialism. 

This monograph is valuable for the student of Lotze’s philosophy. In par- 
ticular, it calls attention to the fact that Lotze regards concepts as meth- 
odological, or human ways of systematizing experience, rather than as 
constitutive principles of reality. The style is clear and direct, and the 


treatment sympathetic. 
E. P. 


Etude critique du matérialisme et du spiritualisme par la physique expér- 

imentale. Par Raovuw Picrer. Genéve, Georg & Co. 1896. 

In this fascinating book, dialogue, scientific demonstration, and striking 
incidents are found commingled. M. Pictet, avoiding all metaphysic (if 
it is possible for science to get on without metaphysic), starting from 
mere phenomena and availing himself of the concessions of mate- 
rialism, concludes that this system is utterly shipwrecked. Though 
materialism is confessedly dead, yet M. Pictet, feeling a profound com- 
miseration for young minds who have not orientated their thought with the 
facts of science, and desiring to minister a cure to ‘spleen intellectual,’ 
has undertaken to make the passage from the barest physical facts to 
spiritualism. 

This is not a superficial work. The author rests on the solid ground of 
strict scientific method. The duel between materialism and spiritualism is 
a combat A la mort, and is fought out on experimental ground. By strictly 
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scientific process, based upon experimental physic and honoring nothing 
from metaphysic, he pursues the route of necessity to arrive at thinking, 
intelligent man, who is capable of making observations. Space and mat- 
ter, force and time are treated in a purely empirical manner. Step by step 
science is forced to retire towards the fofentia/ in physics, in chemistry 
and in biology. The ultimate entity is a logical entity. 

<_ Un mouvement de la matiére sans antecédent connu, sous transforma- 
tion d’ un mouvement actuel, tel est le caractére d’ une force, entité rée/le 
opérant sur la matiére determinant des mouvements observables et sortant 
de I’ inconnu de |’ innommable. Ce domaine de |’ au-de/a oi jaillit la 
force qui agit sur la matiére, c'est le domaine des esprits, le domaine 
logique des entités logiques. Le fotentie/ représente d'une lacon précise la 
vraie signification de la théorie spiritualiste en physique expérimentale."’ 
Pictet contends thus that experimental physics compels the serious observer 
to accept causes of movement in ponderable matter and causes of movement 
which are not anferior movements transformed. There is a reservoir of un- 
known energies which escapes direct observation, a reservoir into which 
force in matter often disappears and re-emerges, and we are obliged to 
admit an extra-material domain of mind. 

Experimental physics everywhere admits the fofentia/. Materialistic 
theory succumbs the moment it admits the fofentia/. Theoretic and ex- 
perimental discussion of the phenomena due to quantities, cohesion and 
affinity forces us to admit the Jofentia/. 

The transformation of the potential into ‘‘ force une actuelle’’ is the 
actual creation of a certain quantity of energy without a known prior 
equivalence. It is in molecular physics that materialism takes up its last 
position and Lucretian atomism is revived. Shocks of ether upon the sur- 
face of material bodies are made to essentially supplant the notion of 
force as such, or action at a distance, as in the Newtonian law. And 
here arises for materialism a new dilemma. 

Either matter may attract matter without a medium or ‘ milieu,’ or at- 
traction does not exist and shocks of material ether delivered with more or 
less intensity of impact upon external and internal parts of bodies might 
be formulated in harmony with Newton's law and explain gravitation and 
weight. Either one or the other is inevitable. 

If there is a rea/ entity, an attracting force, we have a primus to explain 
all cosmic forces. If we refuse this potential we refuse all entity called 
force, and must no more talk of it, or make use of it, and we must replace 
the potential by shocks as the total explanation of the approach of bodies. 
This dilemma is fatal. 

Now the materialistic theory will affirm in endless reiteration that the 
totality of cosmic phenomena is explained by shocks, and as the facts ob- 
served and observable are fatal to it, materialism is shipwrecked. As ma- 
terialism admits and makes use of force and of the potential it shipwrecks 
its theory of shocks. 
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One follows with intense interest Pictet’s discussion of molecular physics 
and his problem of the ether. His chapter upon ‘‘ Synthése de la chaleur,"’ 
delivered before the Helvetic Society of Natural Sciences, and his essay 
** Methode générale de synthése chimique,’’ will interest the reader who 
is a physicist. The problem of human freedom is treated in a brilliant 
way, illustrated by a narrative of the voyage of a commander of a ship 
freely choosing his course. Physiological psychology will find here a keen 
expositor and critic. Spiritualism comes out of the duels fought on the 


solid ground of experiment, as the undisputed victor. 
CHAS. MELLEN TYLER, 


Psychophysiologische Erkenntnistheorie. T. ZiEWEN. Jena, G. Fischer. 

1898 —pp. iii, 105. 

Professor Ziehen attempts in this essay to outline a theory of knowledge 
upon the basis of his psychology of association. For him, as for Haeckel 
and Verworn, the data of such an enquiry are sensations and ideas, —sensa- 
tions, and direct memory-images of sensations ; his standpoint is that of 
psychomonism. These elements, in combination, yield not only the indi- 
vidual and general ideas of psychology, but also the relational ideas of 
epistemology : identity, similarity, difference, permanence, modification 
and change (cf. the mental ‘relations’ of Huxley and Spencer). The 
idea of causation, in particular, is that of a continuous modification, often 
repeated in identical fashion. 

The constructive work of the essay begins with an analysis of the uni- 
versal law of causation, as postulated by natural science. General validity 
is secured only by a process of substitution or reduction. The memory- 
image of a given sensation is reconstructed into an ideated sensation or 
idea of imagination. Thus the sense-data of sulphuric acid are reduced, in 
popular thought, to the ideated sensation of a ‘thing ’ or ‘ body’ in an out- 
side world, and, in scientific thought, to the complex H,SO,: only on the 
ground of such reduction can the causal law lay claim to universality. Anda 
similar reduction constitutes the procedure of epistemology. For our sensa- 
tion datum, the ‘ object-sensation,’ when critically examined, divides into 
two components, the ‘reduced sensation’ and the ‘»-component.’ All 
the reduced sensations are in constant interaction ; and the totality of the 
laws of their interaction is given with the ‘causal formula.’ The p-sensa- 
tions, sensations of our own sense-apparatus (from organ to cortex), stand 
in a twofold relation to these reduced sensations. On the one hand, their 
own reduction-constituents (molecular motions in brain and attachments) 
are causally interrelated with the reduced sensations. On the other, they 
react upon the reduced sensations in a way that is neither spatial nor tem- 
poral, and that is merely named (not explained) by reference to a ‘law of 
specific energy.’ The totality of such coérdinations is given with the 
‘parallel formula,’ and the modifying reaction itself is termed ‘ individ- 
ulization,’ It is, now, the task of epistemology to abstract from the »-com- 
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ponents, taken in this latter sense, and to ideate only the reduced sensa- 
tions. The former may be compared to Locke's secondary qualities, the 
latter to Kant’s Dinge-an-sich, The abstraction, or rather the original 
analysis which renders abstraction possible, is the work of the association 
of ideas. As tothe parallelism, ‘‘no physiology, no psychology, and no 
epistemology will ever be able to explain by what law of nature it comes to 
pass that the tonal quality ¢ is connected with a determinate vibration- 
rate.”’ 

The difficulty of the self, and of the plurality of selves, is next attacked. 
The self is not an ultimate datum ; the ultimate datum is simply the series 
of sensations and sense-ideas. The self is a reduction of the ‘ principal 
v-complex,’—principal, because it reacts in accordance with the ‘ parallel * 
formula upon all the other members of the sensation series. This »-complex 
differs from others (1) in that it often contains movement sensations which 
correspond to previous ideas, (2) in that its contact-sensations are always 
double sensations, and (3) in that it never wholly disappears. Other 
selves are postulated on the ground of similarity to the principal »-complex 
(similarity of form, of nervous structure, of reaction to stimuli). It is to be 
noted that consciousness at large is not dependent upon the presence of 
the »-component ; the reduced sensations would be ‘generally conscious’ 
(as distinct from ‘individually conscious’) sensations, if all the nervous 
systems in the world were destroyed, ‘‘It is not our cerebral cortex that 
gives objects their conscious, psychical character ; that is possessed by both 
cortex and objects in their own right. The cortex merely supplies the v- 
components and the connection of ideas.”’ 

We now enter upon a series of special paragraphs. The ‘ reduced sen- 
sation’ is said to consist of spatially and temporally arranged qualities of 
determinate intensity, Quality and intensity have both causal and parallel 
relations ; space and time are purely causal; affective tone, a resultant of 
the other four attributes, needs no discussion. The simple idea lacks the 
‘sensuous vivacity’ of the sensation, It stands in relation (1) to the pri- 
mary sensation, and (2) to certain special v-sensations, permanent cortical 
dispositions. The latter relation falls under the ‘parallel formula,’ the 
former under an ‘abstraction formula,’ codrdinate with the parallel and the 
causal, and differing from the first by the fact of succession, and from the 
second by the absence of all spatial relations. Complex sensations evince 
a fourfold composition : spatial, temporal, intensive, qualitative. Reduc- 
tion leaves us with a two-dimensional and probably continuous space; a 
continuous temporal series ; an intensive total fusion which is comparable 
with the two preceding (marginal fusion, with permutability of contents) ; 
and a ‘pure’ total fusion of qualities. Complex ideas sustain the twofold 
relation of simple ideas: instances are general ideas, ideas of relation, 
imaginative ideas. There are no ‘ideas of ideas,’ though the semblance of 
them is afforded is a purely motor association (naming, classification, etc.). 
We never have a sensation without connected ideas (attention) ; but, as we 
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have ideas without sensation, we can envisage the latter by abstraction: 
Association of ideas (association by contiguity) is adequately explained by 
the three primary formule. Judgment association differs from the associa- 
tion of disparate ideas simply in virtue of a determinate relation obtaining 
among the temporal and spatial ‘individual coefficients’ of the ideas em- 
braced in the judgment. Finally, causal changes within a »-complex often 
influence reduced sensations which are spatially in close connection with 
it,—the y-sensations of the motor system of the body. The s«-complex 
then exerts a causal influence upon the reduction-constituents of the ordi- 
nary object-sensations, and we have action. 

What, in conclusion, is the test of truth as regards the ‘ reductions’ of an 
epistemology? It is threefold. They must not contradict any sensation ; 
they must not transcend sensations ; they must be universal, representative 
of all sensations. And the last, positive criterion, furnishes a regulative 
principle of investigation : the reductions must be carried out in such a way 
that the eliminated constituents are uniformly codrdinated with the reduced, 
z. e., are similarly subject to general laws. The parallel formula must not 
contradict the causal ; binomy must not become either anomy or antinomy. 
True, so long as knowledge is incomplete, so long as not all object-sensa- 
tions are given, our reductions will be liable to development and selection ; 
but the reductions which rest directly upon the fundamental facts, the data 
of epistemology, are not exposed to change. 

Such, in outline, is Professor Ziehen’s theory of knowledge. It isa theory 
worked out, upon the ground of associationism, with constant reference to 
modern discussions of energetics, It is overtly hostile to parallelism, and 
to the subject-object or ‘experience’ datum. Criticism of it must begin 
with criticism of its fundamental assumption, the epistemological ultimate- 
ness of sensation and idea. 

E. B. T. 


The Art of Memory. HENRY H. FULLER. Nat. Pub, Co., St. Paul, 1898. 

—pp. 481. 

Still another ‘memory system’! The chief virtue of this one lies in 
its relatively small amount of ‘lumber’ ; its most glaring vice, the dubiety 
of its psychology. It includes an interesting history of systems of mne- 
monics, pointing out the defects of each. Attention and association are 
the not unimportant conditions of recall upon which the author lays his 
whole emphasis. Common-sense suggestions replace to some extent the 
usual extravagances of such books. The work is written in an agreeable 
style and is sent out in admirable form. 

I. M. BENTLEY. 
Spiritual Consciousness. FRANK H. SPRAGUE. Published by the Author, 

Wollaston, Mass., 1898.—pp. 238. 

This is a book of ethico-religious meditations based upon the philosophic 
concepts common to mystics and quietists. Intuition superier to thought 
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in the search for truth ; spiritual monism as the supreme truth ; relaxation 
of body and mind as the means of realizing union with the Spirits ; im- 
munity from disease through consciousness of our spiritual essence; a 
Christianity without creed, church edifice, or sacred days, these are the 


leading ideas. 
GEorGE A. CoE. 


Das Recht des Stiirkeren. Die Rechtlichkeit oder ein politisch-rechtlicher 
Traktat. Von Dr. A. ELEUTHEROPULOS, Privat Dozent an der Universi- 
tat Ziirich. Ziirich, Caesar Schmidt, 1897.—pp. xlvii+168. [Grundle- 
gung einer Sittenlehre die als Wissenschaft wird auftreten kénnen : 
Erste Abtheilung. } 

The sophistic doctrine, that might makes right, may apparently be ex- 
pected to put in an appearance at fairly regular intervals. Its latest advo- 
cate is Dr. Eleutheropulos, who has presented with much force and clear- 
ness the views of Thrasymachus, as that worthy would presumably have 
formulated them had he lived at the end of the nineteenth century after 
Christ. The logical consequences of the principle are indeed worked out in 
greater detail than in the original sketch in the Repud/ic, and the dogma 
of the social contract is repudiated for a theory more in consonance with 
the doctrine of evolution. Otherwise it is Glaucon himself that we hear 
speaking as he describes, for the benefit of Socrates, the ethical theory of 
the ‘emancipated’ extension lecturer who has just left the company in a 
fit of temper. If the author had confined himself to the work of presenta- 
tion, he would have given us a very creditable production. But, unfortu- 
nately, he has also attempted to supply proof. His first argument is in the 
nature of an historical induction. Ina few pages the entire course of 
human history from the foundation of the Oriental monarchies is traversed, 
in order to demonstrate that—whatever sentimental moralists may have 
dreamed to the contrary—the strong has always forced his will upon the 
weak, either killing him or reducing him to either real or virtual slavery, as 
best suited his own purpose. Of course, this result is obtained by confining 
his attention strictly to the facts that make for histheory. In the same man- 
ner any one might undertake to prove that all the human activities of the 
past century have centered around sending missionaries to the Hottentots. 
The argument from Darwinism may be left to the imagination ; it is in the 
style approved by Nietzsche. Finally, the attempt is made to show that, at 
bottom, even the moralists have accepted this same principle, although al- 
most with one accord they repudiate it in words. This part of the book 
reminds us in certain respects of Bentham’s ‘‘ comic history of ethics." 
It shows the same incapacity to understand views different from one’s own, 
and is only less amusing because the attempts at sarcasm are uniformly a 
failure. For the rest, the author appears to have no more conception of 
the difficulties involved in his position than has the untutored savage in the 
absurdity of fetish worship. It is, therefore, not surprising, that he looks 
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upon all other moralists with supreme contempt, and regards himself as the 
first person, after two thousand years of speculation, to apply the scientific 


method to the solution of ethical problems. 
FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 


The following books have also been received : 

Spinoza, His Life and Philosophy. Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, 2d edition. 
London, Duckworth & Co. ; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1899.—pp. 
xxiv, 427. 

Philosophy of Theism. A. CAMPBELL FRASER. 2d edition. Edinburgh 
and London, Blackwood & Sons, 1899.—pp. xviii, 338. 

Religion in Greek Literature. Lewis CAMPBELL. London, New York 
and Bombay, Longmans, Green, & Co., 1898.—pp. x, 422. 

Psychology and Life. HvuGO MUNSTERBERG. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co., 1899.—pp. xiv, 286. 

A Theory of Reality. GeorGe TRuMBULL LADD. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1899.—pp. xv, 551. 

Ethics, FREDERICK PAULSEN. (Trans. by FRANK THILLY.) New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899.—pp. xviii, 723. 

Ramakrishna, His Life and Sayings. F. Max MULLER. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899.—pp. x, 200. 

Elements of the Science of Religion. Second series. C.P. TIELE. New 
York, Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899.—pp. vi, 286. 

Myth, Ritual and Religion. New edition. ANDREW LANG. In two vol- 
umes. London, New York and Bombay, Longmans, Green, & Co., 
1899.—pp. xxxix, 339; vii, 380. 

The Psychology of Reasoning. ALFRED Binet. (Trans. from the second 
French ed. by ADAM Gowans WuyTe.) Chicago, The Open Court 
Publishing Co. ; London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 1899.— 
pp. 

Morality as a Religion. W. R. WASHINGTON SULLIVAN. London, Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., Lim. ; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1898.—pp. 
vi, 296. 

Social Phases of Education. Samvuet T. Dutton. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company ; London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1899.—pp. viii, 259. 

Studies from the Psychological Laboratory. Directed by JAMES ROWLAND 
ANGELL. The University of Chicago Contributions to Philosophy, Vol. 
II, No. 2. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1899.—pp. 615. 

The Emotion of Joy. G. VAN NESS DEARBORN. The Psychological Re- 
view, series of Monograph Supplements, Vol. II, No. 5 (Whole No. 9). 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1899.—pp. 70. 
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